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THE UNITED STATES. 

BY iOHS KEBI.E. 

Tyre of the ftilher Webl! bo thou too waniMl, 
Whoso eagle wings thine own green world o'er 
spread, 

ToiM hint; two oceans; wherefore bust thou wcorned 

'V\i\ t tilier'u God, 0 proud und full of bread? 
Wiiv ti- > lilt) cross uuhonorcd on thy ground, 

\Vliilf IU mid-air thy stars and arrows flaunt? 
That Blieaf of darts, ^Vill it not fall unbound. 

Except, disotttered of thy vain earthly vaunt 

TItou bring it to tic blessed wliere vuinta and 
angels haunt * 
The holy seed, by Heaven's peculiar grace. 

Is rooted here and there in thy dark woods; 
But many a rank weed round it grows apace, 

And Mammon builds beside thy mighty floods, 
O'cr-lopping Nature, braving Naturi-'s God; 

Oh, while thou yet hast room, fair, fruitful land, 
*Ere war und want have stained thy virgin sod, 

Mark thee a pluco on high, a glorious stand, 

Where Truth her sign may make o'er forest, 
take aud strand. 
Eastward, this hour, perchance thou turn'st thine 

Listening it haply with thu surging sea, [ear, 
Blend noundsof rum from a land once dear 

To Heaven. Oh trying hour forthee! 
Tyre mocked when tjalom fell I Where now is 
Tyre? 

Heaven was against her. Nations thick as waves. 
Burst o'er her walU, to ocean doomed and fire; 
And now her tideless water idly laves 
Her towers, and lono sands heap her crowned 
iiierchanla' gnivcs. 

PILGRIM SONG. 

BY OEORUE LVKT. 

Over the mountain wave sec where they come; 
Storm-cloud and wintry wind welcome theni home; 
Yet, where the sounding gale howls to the sea, 
There Un^ir song peals along, deep toned and free; 

" Pilgrims and wanderers, hither we come; 

" Where llie free daro to be — this is our home! " 
England hath sunny dales, dearly they bloom; 
i>cotia hath heather-hills, sweet their perfume: 
YetUirough the wilderness cheerful we stray. 
Native land, native land — home far away! 

" Pilgrims aud wanderers, Ate." 
Dim grew the forest path: onward they trod; 
Firm beat their noble hearts, trusting in Gou! 
Gray men and blooming maios.high rose their song, 
Here it sweeps, clear and dec^p ever along: 

" Pilgrims and wanderers, olc.** 
Not theirs the glor>--wreath, torn by the blast; 
llt-iiv'-iiwiird tlieir holy steps, heavenward they past! 
lir ■ 1 I' ilnir mossy graves, ours be their fame, 
\\ i... \':i> it »ong peals along, ever the same: 
ril^Tiins and wanderers, Jcc." 



ANTI-SLAVERY. 



DOMESTIC SLAVKRY CONSIDERED AS A 
SCRIPTURAL INSTITUTION; 

In a Ccrresponiifnce bflwrrn the Rev. Richard 
Fuller, of Ueauforl, S. C, and the Rev. 
Francis Wavlanu, of Prooidence, H. I. — 
Revised and corrected by the Authors. 

LETTER II. 
To the Rev, Richard Fuller, D. D. 
My Dear Brdther — 

In my last letter I took notice of some in- 
cidental topics alluded to in your letter on 
(l(»mestic slavery. My object was to show 
that while the .\orth had erred in its man- 
ner of treating this subject, this error had 
been by no means peculiar to the Norlh; 
and also that the sensitiveness in regard to 
it, which has of late become so universal at 
the South, had no existence in the early pc- 
rifxls of this country. It seems to me desi- 
rable that the position of both parties should 
be changed ; that the North should treat this 
subject by calm yet earnest appeals to the 
understanding and conscience of their fel- 
low-citizens at the South, and that the South 
should invite the freest possible discussion 
of it, from what quarter soever it may pro- 
ceed, so long as it confine itself within these 
limits. 

Ill your letter it is stated that "the thing 
affirmad and denied is, thatslavery isa mor- 
al evil," "that slavery is, in itself, a sin; a 
sin amid any circumstances." You also, 
with great truth and frankness, add, "ifsla- 
very be a sin, it is the immediate duty of 
masters to alxilish it, whatever be the result; 
this you urge and this I grant." I believe 
that in these latter expressions you give ut- 
terance to the real sentiments of your heart. 
I believe that you have submitted yourself 
without reserve to the whole will of(Tod,in 
so fur as Ue shall reveal it to you. I well 
know the flattering prospects which you 
abandoned in order to become a preacher of 
the gospel of Christ. I believe that the 
same principles would govei'n yoii in this 
case; anil that as soon a-s you shall be con- 
vinced that the rule of Christian duty re 
quires of you any other course of conduct 
than that which you now adopt, you will, at 
any sacrifice whatever, act in accordance 
with your convictions, h is in this confi- 
dence that I add l uss you on this subject with 
peculiar pleasure. I hope that if 1 am con- 
vinced of error, I shall be enabled to act 
from the same principles. 

It may perhaps be pro|)er to state that I 
have never expressed my views of slavery 
in the form lo which you have alluded. 
The assertion is ambiguous in its meaning, 
and may admit of several very dilVerent an- 
swers. I could not pretend either to affirm 
or deny it, in this indefinite and indetermi- 
nate shape. It will bi' necessary therefore 
lo fix its dirt'erent meanings, and then offer 
my views upon each of them. 

You remark, it is affirmed that "slavery 
is amoral evil." This you deny; and you 
assert, as I suppose, on the contrary, that 
slavery is not, in il.-ielf, a moral evil. 

You define slavery lo be "an obligation to 
Ulmr for the benefit of the master, without 
Ihc (Mutraci orconseiit of the slave." I iin- 
durstand you. then, to assert, that the mas- 
ter has a right to oblige the slave to labor 
for his {(Ue masier's) benefit, without the 
cimliucl or consent of the slave. Now if 
the master enjoy this right, he enjoys also 
the right lo use all the means necessary 
both to enforce aiidtAKnder it permanent. 



rv thing tiiat wouid interfere with the ex 
ercise of this right. If the intellectual or 
moral cultivation of the slave would inter- 
fere with the master's power toenforce this 
right, he has the right to arrest this culti- 
vation atany point he chooses. or to abolish 
it iillogether. If this right exist, therefore, 
I do not perceive thai any exce|>tion can be 
taken to the sternest laws which have ever 
been enacted in any of the Southern States, 
even though they prohibit, under the se- 
verest penalties, the education of negroes, 
and forbid them to assemble for the worship 
of God, except under the strictest surveil- 
lance. 

I do not really see how these two rights 
can b<! sepnfated. Either the right of the 
master to oblige the slave to labor without 
his consent, confers the right over his in- 
tellectual and moral nature, or it does not. 
Ifitiloes, then it may be rightfully exer- 
cised. It is a right given me by God, over 
another, and I may use it innocently , at my 
own discretion; that is, 1 may control his 
nlell«ctual anil^^t^rnl nature just in so far 
is is necessary in order to secure to myself 
the exercise of the original right which God 
has given me. If, on the other hand, it 
does not exist, then the slave in the.se res- 
pects stands lo me in precisely the same re- 
lation as any other man. I have no more 
right lo interfere with his intellectual or 
inoral improvement than with that of any 
other man. He is in these respects as free 
as I am myself: and to interfere with him 
is both cruel and unjust. Nay more, I am 
bound to use all the means in my power to 
elevate and improve him, just as I am bound 
to do good to all other men, as I have op- 
portunity. 

Or to state Ihc matter in another form. 
The right of the master over the slave, and 
the right of the slave freely to enjoy the 
blessings of moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion, and the privileges of domestic society, 
are manifestly contlicting rights. One or 
the other must overrule. If the right of the 
slave be the predominant right, it abolish- 
es the right of the nietster wherever this 
right interferes with it. 

Were 1, therefore, to define the right of 
slavery, I should go somewhat further than 
you have gone. 1 siJiipoee it to be the right 
to oblige another lo labor for rnc, without 
his contract or consent, with the additional 
right to use all the means necessary to in- 
sure the exercise of the original right. 

But it is asserted that "slavery is not a 
moral evil." Here I think a most impor- 
tant distinction is to be taken. The terms 
tnoral ceil may be used to designate two 
ideas widely dissimilar from each other, 
and depending upon entirely different prin- 
ciples. In the one sense it means wrong, 
the violation of the relations which exist 
between the parties, the transgression of a 
moral law of God. In the other sense it 
signifies the personal guilt which attaches 
to the being who does the wrong, violates 
the obligation, or transgresses the law. In 
the first sense, moral evil de|>ends upon the 
immutablo relations which Goi\ has estab- 
lished lietween his moral creatures. In the 
second sense, meaning personal guilt, it de- 
pends upon light, knowledge of duty, ineans 
of obtaining iuforinatiou on the subject, and 
may be different inditlerenl persons and at 
different limes. It is manifest that we can 
take no propar view of the question before 
us, without considering these two meanings 

parately. 

It ha8 seemed tome that much of the mis- 
understaiiUing which has existed on this 
subject has arisen from the want of attention 
to this obvious distinction. We, at the 
North have considered too exclusively the 
first, and you, at the South as exclusively 
the second, of these meanings of the terms 
moral evil. The one party has shown that 
slavery is always a violation of right, and 
has inferred that therefore it always- in- 
olves equal guilt. The other party has 
urged the cireuinstuiiees in which Ihuy aud 
their slaves are placed, and has aimed to 
show that iu their present condition they 
are not necessarily chargeable with guilt, 
and hence have inferred that slavery is not 
a wrong, or tlie violation of any moral law. 

Lei us endeavor calmly to consider both 
of these meanings of the phrase moral evil. 

In the first sense, when we affirm that 
slavery is not a moral evil, we affirm that 
to hold a man in slavery as it has been above 
xplaincd is right, that it violates no law of 
God, and is at variance with no moral rela- 
tion existing between man and man. Now 
I believedirectly the reverse of this. I be- 
lieve it to be wrong, utterly and absolutely 
at variance with the relations which God 
has established between his ntoral and in- 
telligent creatures. My rea.sons for holding 
this opinion are briefly as follows; 

I suppose that "Go<l, of one blood, made 
all men that dwell upon the earth," — that 
we are all partakers of the same nature, as 
we are all the children of one common par- 
ent. I sup|iose that this common nature is 
not affected, in any respect, by the color of 
the skin, the difference of the hair, or by 
any other variety of physical formation. I 
believe also that this common nature re- 
mains the same under every degree of in- 
tellectual development. A man may be wi- 
ser or less wise, he may be, more or less, en- 
dowed with mental capacity, he may be 
more or less ignorant than myself, but these 
differences affect not the common nature. 
He is in every res|)ect, notwithstanding all 
this, as perfectly a human belugas myself; 
and he stands with me in precisely the same 
relations to the Creator aud Father of us all. 

1 believe that every human being is en- 
dowed with an immortal .soul, and that he 
is placed in the present state of probation, a 
candiilute for everlasting happiness or (ev- 
erlasting wo. He has an intellect capable 
of endless progression in knowledge, and is 
animated with a desire to improve that in- 
tellect to the utmost; aud God has given him 
a right to improve it, to whatever extent he 
pleases. He is endowed with a coiLscieiice 
w hich renders him susceptible ol moral ob- 
ligations both to God and lo man. In vir- 
tue of this cnilowinent, it is his imperative 
duty l(>se<rk by all the means in his power 
to know the will of Go<l, and it is his ina- 
lienable right to serve God in the manner 
which he believes will be most pleasing to 
the Crealor. He has powers of external 
action, and by means of his intellect he may 
use these powers for the improvement of 
his own condition, and. provided hcusc thcin 
not in violation of the equal rights of his 
brethren, he may employ them as he will, 
and the result of this eniploymenl is strictly 
and exclusively his own. 

Itut more tliuii this. Every human being 
is a fallen creature. He isa sinner against 
God, and is exposed, for his transgressions, 
to the condemnation of evcrla-sling death. 
God so loved him "that he gave his only-l)e- 
gotleii Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but luiveevai lasling life." 
To every ooe pewesiiiig this nature, Jesus 



Christ has made, in the gosprl, the offer of 
eternal salvation. The New Testament 
constitutes this message, and it is addressed 
to every child of .Adam. L'pon our under- 
standing and obeying it, the eternal desliny 
of every one of us depends. Every humau 
being has a |ierfect right to know every 
word that God has nddres.se<l to him, and as 
perfect a right to the use of all the means 
by which this knowledge may \>c obtained 
The.se rights and oliligalion's seem to me to 
arise specially and exclusively from the re- 
lations eslablislioil by CJml between the 
crcaturo and himself'; and therefore with 
no other creature of GcxI, not even the an- 
gels of heaven have a right to interfere. 
They were ordained from the beginning, 
ere ever 

I wnre formed, t 

riugr 

and no ordinance of man can in any manner 
vary or annul them. 

I may go farther, and observe, that by the 
will of the creator c-ertain subordinate and 
temporary relations are established among 
human beings. Amon^ these are the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, and parent aud 
hild. From these relations certain obli- 
gations arise, and for the fulfilment of these 
obligations, God holds the parties individu- 
ally rosponsible to him. With these obli- 
gations no other human being has a right 
to interfere. The laws which' God has 
given respecting them in his word, trans- 
cend and overrule aud abrogate all counter- 
acting laws of man. Every man is bound 
to obey these laws which God himself has 
enacted, nor can any man rightfully present 
any obstacle to this obedience. I might 
pursue this subject further, but I have said 
enough to illustrate the nature of my belief. 

That all these ideas are involved in the 
conception of a human nature, I think no 
one can deny. .\nd if this be not denied, I 
do not perceive how the subject in this view 
admits of any argument. It is a matter of 
immediate moral consciousness. I know 
and feel that by virtue of my creation. I 
possess such a nature. I feel that the 
rights which I have described were con- 
ferred on me by the immediate endowment 
of God. I felt that with the exercise of 
these my rights, no created being can in- 
terfere, without doing me an tiggravated 
wrong, aud violating the law to which we 
are both subjected by our Creator. 1 am 
sure, my brother, that you feel all this as 
keenly as any man alive. You feel it, not 
by virtue of any constitution of government, 
or any enactment of civil law, but simply 
and truly lx;cause you area man. And is 
not every other man, for precis-ely the same 
reason, endowed with the same rights, and 
is not the violation of these rights as great 
a wrong in his case as in either yours or 
my own? 

To present this subject in a simple light. 
Let us suppose that your family and mine 
were neighbors. We, our wives and chil- 
dren, are all human beings in the sense that 
I have described, and, in consequence of that 
common nature, and by the will of our com- 
mon Creator, are subject to the law, Ttiuu 
shall love Ihy neighbor as thyself. Suppose 
that I should set lire to your housi>, shoot 
you as you come out of it; and. seizing upon 
your wife and children, "oblige them to la- 
Ixir for my benefit, without their contract or 
consent." S-ippose, moreover, aware that 
I could not thus oblige them, unless they 
were inferior in intellect to myself, I should 
forbid them to read, and thus consign them 
to intellectual or moral imbecility. Sup- 
pose 1 should measure out to them the 
knowledge of God on the same principle. 
Sup|>ose I should exercise this dominion 
>ver them and their children as long as I 
ived, and then do all in my power to reu- 
der it certain that my children should exer- 
cise it after me. The question belore us I 
suppose to be simply this, would I, in so do- 
ng, act at variance with the many rela- 
tions existing bctwecu us as creatures of 
God I Would I, in other words, violate the 
stipreme law of my Creator, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself, or that other, 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them? I do 
not see how any intelligent creature can 
give more than one answer to this qULStion. 
Then I think that every intelligentcreature 
ust alHrm that to do this is wrong, or, in 
the other form of expression, that it is a 
great moral evil. Can we conceive of any 
greater? 

Again, suppose my neighbor offers me 
money, and 1, for the sake of this money, 
transfer some of these children to him, and 
he proceeds, as I did before him, to "make 
them labor for his benefit, without their con- 
tract or consent;" and takes all the means as 
before stated, which shall enable him to ex- 
ercise this power. Does this transfer of mo- 
ney from him to me in any resp jcl modify the 
relations which exist between him and them, 
as creatures of God, or abolish that law by 
which God has ordained that all our actions 
towards each shall bo governed? They are 
the same human beings, possessing the 
same human nature, and they stand in the 
same relations to God and to each other as 
before. The transfer of silver from ^iin 
to me neither makes one party more nor the 
other party less than human beings; hence 
their actions are to be judged of by precise- 
ly the same rule as if no such transfer had 
been made. Hence I cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the act in question is, as before, 
wrong; and that slavery, with this inrHlifi- 
eation, is again, as before, a "moral evil." 

I will oli'or btR one more supposition. 
Suppose that any number, for instance, 
one-half of the families in our noighbor- 
hocKl, should agree to treat the other half 
in the manner that I have described. Sup- 
pose we should by law enact that the weak- 
er half should be slaves, that we would 
exercise over them the authority of mas- 
ters, prohibit by law their instruction, 
and concert among ourselves the means 
for holding them permanently in their pres- 
ent situation. Iu what manner would this 
alter the moral aspect of the case? 

.V law, in this instance, is merely a 
determination of the stronger parly to 
hold the weaker party in bondage; and 
o contract with each other, by which their 
whole power is plodgeil toeach individual, 
so far as it shall necessary, in order to 
enable him to hold in bondage his portion 
of the weaker (Hirty. 

Now I cannot sec that this in any re- 
spect changes the nature of the parties. 
They r<Miiain, as liefore, humau beings, 
possessing the same intellectual and moral 
nature, holding the same relations to each 
other und to (^oil, and still uuder the 
same uiichangouble law. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. By the act of 
holding a man iu Ixindage, this law is 
violated. Wrong is done, moral evil is 
committed. In the former case it was done 
by the individual and the societv. Be- 
fore the formation of this compact, the 
iudiviUuul was responsible only fur bis 



n wrong; now he is responsible both 
for his own, and also, since he is a member 
of the society, for all the wrong which 
the society binds itself to uphold and ren- 
der perpetual. 

The Scriptures frequently allude to the 
fact, that wrong done by law. thru is. by 
society, is amenable to tli i- 
lion as wrong done by 
Thus, Psalm xciv. 20-23: -.-^ 
of iniquily have feliowsliip »iln I'li' e, 
which framr mi'tchirf hj/ u Itfw, and gath- 
er themselves together against the soul of 
the righteous, and Condemn (he innooeat 
blood? But the Lord is my defence; and 
my God is the rock of my refuge. And 
hesball bring upoa them theirewii iniquity, 
and shall cut them off in their own wicked- 
ness; yea, the Lord our Goil shall cut them 
off." So also Isaiah x. 1-5: "Wo unto 
them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness wliicb H'cy have 
prescribed; to turn aside thf needy from 
judgement, and to take away the right from 
the poor of my people, that w(^ow.i may 
be their prey, and that tbey^y rob the 
fatherless! .And what wfll ye do in the 
day of visitation, and in the desolation 
which shall come from far? lo whom will 
you flee for help? and where will you leave 
glory? Without me they shall bow 
down under the prisoners, and they shall 
fall under the slain. For all this his an- 
ger is not turned awa)-, but his hand is 
stretched out still." Besides, persicution 
for the sake of religious opinion is always 
perpetrated by law; but this in no manner 
effects its moral character. 

There is, however, one point of differ- 
ence, which arises from the fact that this 
wrong has been established by law. It 
beoOBies a social wrong. The individual, 
or those who have preceded him, may have 
surrendered their individual right over it 
to the society. In this case it may happen- 
that the individual cannot act ;is he might' 
have acted if the law had not been made. 
In this case the evil can only be eradicated 
by ch.inging the opinions of the society, 
and thus persuading them to aljolish the 
law. It will however bo apparrent that, 
this, as I s,iid before, does not change the 
relation of the parties either to each other 
or to God. The wrong exists as before. 
The individual act is wrong. The whole 
society, in putting the law into execution, 
is doing wrong. Before, only the indi- 
vidual, now, the whole society becomes the 
wrong-doer, and for that wrong both the 
individual and the .society are held respon- 
sible in the sight of God. 

I have thus endeavored as clearly as 
possible to illustrate my views upon the 
question — is slavery amoral evil? under- 
standing by these terms, wrong, or viola- 
tion of moral law. The consideration of 
the second meaning of the phrase I must 
reserve for another occasion. 

It may, perhaps, be proper for me here 
to state, once for all, that in these remarks 
and those that may follow, I speak as the 
organ of no party and of no sect. I be- 
long to none. I am not and I never have 
been connected with any abolition society, 
and I believe I have read as much on one 
siile of this question as on the other. I 
write what seem to me the simple dictates 
of my individual understanding and con- 
science, enlightened I hope by the teach- 
ings of the Holy Scriptures. Nay, 1 may 
claim that the doctrines which 1 have ad- 
vanced are by necessity involved in the 
character which I hold as an American 
citizen. I do not know that I have 
uttered a single sentiment which is not 
comprehended in the notable words which 
form the introduction to our Declaration 
of Independence: "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident," (that is, so evident 
that they are, from the principles of 
the human mind, admitted as soon as they 
arc stated,) "that all men are created equal," 
(that is, equal in right to use the endow- 
ments of the Creator as they choose, though 
not equal in endowments,) "that they an; 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable "rights," (that is rights from 
which they cannot be rightfully aliena 
ted,) "and that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness." I do 
not know how else in so few words I could 
express my opinions on this subject. 

1 am, my dear brother, yours with every 
sentiment of regard. 

The .Author of the Moral Science. 

LETTER III. 
To the Rer. Richard Fuller, D. D. 
Ilv DEAR Brother — 

In my last letter, I endeavored to show 
that the right of slavery, if it exists, is not 
only the right "to oblige another to labor 
for our benefit, without his contract or con- 
sent," but also the right to use all the 
means necessary for the establishment and 
perpetuity o( this right. \\ herever sla- 
very is established bylaw, I believe this 
power is conferred by society upon the 
master, and therefore it would be absurd 
to suppose that it is not generallyexcrcised. 
I also attempted lo show that when we 
assert or deny that slavery is a moral evil, 
the terms "moral evil," are susceptible of 
two very dissimilar meanings. They may 
nean either wrong, violation of right, 
trangression of moral law; or they may 
mean the guilt that attaches to the person 
iloing Ihc wrong. I endeavored also to 
show that, taken in the first of these senses, 
slavery is, from the very nature of the 
case, essentially a inoral evil — that it is a 
.■iolalion of the rights of man; and a trans- 
gression of that law under which all hu- 
man beings are created, "Thou shall love 
thy neighbor as thyselfr" and that the 
moral character of the relation is the same, 
whether the master be tin: captor or the 
purch.xser of the slave; whether his pow- 
er be upheld by his own individual prow- 
ess, or by the combined authority of soci- 
ety. 

I proceed now to consider the second 
meaning of the assertion — slavery is or is 
not a moral evil. We now mean by this 
assertion, that whoever holds a fellow-man 
u bondage is guilty of sin. To this as- 
sertion let IIS now direct our attention. 

Supposing a inoral law to exist, our 
guilt in violating it, as well as our virtue 
in obeying it, depends in the first place 
upon our knowledge of its cxisteuce. If 
we\ave never known that such a law has 
lieeii enacted, we may be free from guilt 
though wo violate it. If, on the other 
hand, we know of its existence, and with 
adequate knowledge of our duty, wiolate 
il, we incur, without mitigation, the guilt 
of our transgression. 

Agam, the guilt of violating a moral law 
must depend not only upon our kiiowledge, 
but upon our opportunities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Two men may bolh 
violate a law in ignorance, but the one may 
have hail every Djiporluiiily of acquiring 
a coin|>letu kuowlodge of lua duty ; the 



other may h.tve b/ea deprived of oil such i tween these extremes may be filled up 



opporlunines whatever. Their guilt will, 
in these cases, be very dissimilar. He 
who refuses to be informed concerning his 
duty, is \-o!untarily ignorant. His igno- 
rance is his own f'ault, and he is justly re- 
sponsible iyr all the consequences of bis 
own act. The maxim in law clearly rtp- 
plies to'lhis case — "No man ii:ay lake ad- 
vantage of his own wrong;" itvotlier words, 
no man may plead ignorance as an excu.se, 
when ignorance ratljpr than knowledge is 
his own deliberate choice. 

I am prepared logo further than this. 
Knowledge of my duty may b? offered lo 
me, but offered so commingled with error, 
and in a manner so repulsive to all my feel- 
ings of self-respect, that I instinctively re- 
ject it. In this case the ^lilt of rejecting 
knowledge of my duty is obvitjusly \em 
than il would have been if the same truth, 
unmixed with error, and elothlftd iu the 
charity of the gospel, had been presented 
lo iny nnderstanding. For instance, I am 



an instrucliir. ! i 'h- .! . I , r r. nf my dii 
ties I may i. ind prin- 

ciple-. Si; s to cor- 

rect my eri"! ■ liimselfby 

staling as facts what 1 liiiow to b? exag 
gerations, and by loading me with gross 
and offensive personal abuse. I know that 
I ought to bear it calmly, and, carefully 
discriminating between the gixxl and the 
bad, to use both as a means of self-improve- 
ment. I fear, however, that I should be, 
at the best, prejudiced against such instruc- 
tions, and that some time would elapse 
before this discrimination could take place. 
1 grant that I should do wrong in allowing 
my judgement to be biased by this abuse. 
But it is certainly as true that he did 
wrong in abusing me. It is his abuse that 
has rendered ine unwilling to be convinced, 
when I might have been convinced on the 
instant, if he had treated me with Christian 
courtesy. .My ignorance is therefore the 
combined result of his unchristian want of 
kindness and my unchristian want of meek- 
ness. The responsibility clearly attaches 
to bolh of us. Which of us will Ix-ar the 
larger portion of it, can only be known 
when the secrets of all hearU shall be re- 
vealed. 

I see not why these principles do not 
apply to the present case. And hence, 
among those who, as 1 believe in violation 
of right, hold human b*'ings in bondage, 
there may Iw found every possible grada- 
tion of guiltiness. There may be many 
persons in our Southern states who have 
been reared in the midst of slavery, who 
have uniformly treated their slaves 
manely; and who, having always seen the 
subject discussed in such a manner that 
tluy have been instinctively repelled from 
il, have never yet deliberately investiga- 
ted it as a question of duly. Slaves have 
been held by those whom the slavehoMers 
most venerate among the dead, and by 
those whom they most respect among the 
living. Il is surprising to observe how 
long even a good man, under such circum- 
stances, may continue in the practice of 
wrong, without ever suspecting its moral 
character. Of this fad the temperance 
reformation has furnished a thoti.sand re- 
markable instances. It is only a few years 
since many of our most estimable citizens 
were acquiring their wealth by the manu- 
facture and sale of spirituous liquors; 
that is by means of the wholesale destruc- 
tion, both temporal and eternal, of their 
fellow-men. Yet, strange as il may now 
seem, it never occurred to them that they 
were doing wrong. I remember very well 
that when this subject was first agitated in 
New England, I made it the theme of two 
I'ast-dny discourses. In the course of the 
following week, a member o( my church, 
one of the most conscientious men I have 
ever known, a wholesale grocer, said to 
me, "If your doctrine be true, I do not 
see how 1 can continue to deal in spiritu- 
ous liquors." 1 believe that the thought 
had never crossed his mind before. He 
examined the subject carefully, became 
fully convinced of his duty, and abandon- 
ed I he traffic. Yet he had attained to more 
than middle life, and had been from youth 
a man of exemplary piety, without having 
been aware that he was doing wrong, and 
continued in the practice of it. 

Now all this absence of consideration 
may exist among many persons at the 
South, on the subject of slavery. It has, 
under almost as peculiar circumstances, ex- 
isted at the North. I have been told that 
the Rev. Dr. Stiles, afterwards President 
of V ale College, during his residence in 
Newport, R. I., being in want of a do- 
mestic,sent by the captain of a slave-ship 
a barrel of rum to the coast of .Africa, to 
be exchanged for a slave. The venture 
was successful, and in due lime a negro 
boy was brought Imck. It chanced that 
some time aflerwards. III passing through 
his kitchen, he observed the boy in tears. 
Ho asked him the reason of his sorrow, 
and the poor fellow answered that he was 
thinking of his parents, and brothers and 
sisters, whom he should never see again. 
In an instant, the whole truth flashed up- 
on the master's mind, and he saw the evil 
he had done. He could not return the 
boy to .Africa, but he made everv repara- 
tion in his power. He provided for him 
every means of improvement, was the 
means of his conversion, and treated him 
ever afterwards, not as a servant, but as 
brother beloved. Newport, for that wa.s 
his name, survived Dr. Stiles several years 
and was, to the end of his life, supported 
by a legacy which his former master had 
left him. 

Such cases as these may exist no%v in 
the Southern States. On the other hand, 
il is a violation of charity lo suppo.se that 
thorc are others who, utterly regardless 
of justice, knowing what they do to Ik- 
wrong, iuid inteutionally steel d against 
every monilion of conscience, delilx^rately 
sacrifice every right of their slaves to their 
pecuniary advantage, or the gratifi- 
cation of their love of power; who decide 
the question in how many years they shall 
work their I'ellow-incn to death, by a cal- 
culation of profit and loss, :uid who exult 
iu the |)ower of subjecting lo their uncon- 
trolted will — a w ill avaricious, lustful, ty- 
rannical aud cruel — as many human be- 
ings as by purchase they can appropriate 
to themselves. 

Let us now take these two extremes. 
These men are both slaveholders. 'I'hey 
both do a wrong act in holding a fellow- 
man in bondage. But would any ouecon- 
fo'ind the moral character of the one with 
that of the other? The one may be a 
brother beloved, desirous from his heart of 
doing the will of Gotl, so far as itshall be 
revealed to hi m. The oilier is a monsler 
iu iniquity — ^^since the slave-trade exists I 
will uol say without a prtra/W — butsurcly 
without many superiors in wickedness. 
.\iid who does not see that tlio interval bc- 



with every gradation of guiltiness? 

And hence it is that I perceive, in reflec- 
ing on this subject, wide ground for the 
exercise of Christian charily. With a 
deep conviction of the universal wrong of 
the act. I have very dissimilar views of 
the guilt of the actors. Some of them, 
with pain, 1 believe to be unjust, tyranni- 
cal, and cruel — in the face of knowledge, 
acting in utter disregard of the dearest 
rights of their fellow-men. Others, I re- 
joice to believe, uphold this iustiftition, in 
the l)elief that it is innocent, and exercise 
the |)ower which they suppose themselves 
rightfully to possess with sxemplary kind- 
ness, with paternal tenderness,- and with 
a religious care for the souls that are, as 
they Ix lieve, cominitlcd to their charge. 
1 cannot include these two classes in the 
same sweeping sentence of condemnation. 
In the one, though 1 see and lament their 
errors, I perceive the lineaments of the 
Christian character, in many ca.ses slrong- 
'y and beautifully expressed. Such men, 
vhilo I testify against what seem lo me 
their errors, I must receive »5 brethern, 
and I delight to co-operate wjth them in 
every good work, provided I so do il as 
not to imply any participation with what I 
believe to he wrong. Towards Ihe.othere. 
I entertain the same sentiments which I 
entertain towards any other wicked and 
injurious men. I believe them lo be not 
only doing wrong, but to be also exceed- 
ingly guilty — excluded by their guilt froip 
•II hope of salvation, unless they repent 
of this sin. 

Hence I can never approve of those ap- 
peals which treat all men at the South as 
though they wgre, in respect to slavery, 
under the same oondemnalion; and which 
apply to all indiscriminately, epithets 
which certainly belong to no more IhitD a 
part. Ileiiix; I considered much of the ac- 
tion of the churches und associations at the 
.N'orlh, to be false iu principle and unchris- 
tian in practice. It affirms guilt of the 
action, instead of affirming it of the mind 
of the actor; hence il makes the act, at 
all limes and under all circumstances, of 
the same guiltiness; and il uniformly at- 
taches to an action the worst motives, in- 
stead of a.scribing to it as good motives as 
the circumstances attending upon il will 
allow. 

I should also add, that the degree of 
guilt attendant upon a wrong action, must 
be continually changing with the progress 
of light and knowledge. Every one sees 
that Dr. Stiles, in the case above alluded 
to, could not, at the present time, send a 
barrel of rum to Africa in exchange for 
a human being, without being a very wick- 
ed man. Sixty or seventy years since he 
did it, and he was a very good man. It is 
much more difficult for a man at the pres- 
ent time to hold his fellow-men in bond- 
age, in ignorance, than il was twenty years 
since. The whole civilized world has 
been agitated upon this question. Great 
Britain, from a conviction of moral obliga- 
tion, has liberated her slaves at an ex- 
penditure of a hundred millions of dollars, 
The subject is producing fearful excite- 
ment throughout our whole country, and 
threatens us with evils which 1 dare scarce- 
ly contemplate, and to which, in your let- 
ter, you have so eloquently alluded. Un- 
der these circumstances, it surely becomes 
every man who holds men in bondage, to 
inquire whetl.er he can be innocent in the 
sight of "the Judge of the whole earth." If 
Jefferson "trembled for his country when 
he remembered that God is just," and de- 
clared that "in ca.sc of insurrection the .Al- 
mighty has no attribute that can take part 
with us in such a contest," surely it be- 
comes a disciple of Jesus Christ to pause 
and reflect. And besides, although this 
subject has been pressed offensively, and 
bus naturally produced irritation, il should 
be borne in mind, that anger in the bosom 
of a wisi; man is always short-lived. It 
is time for us to abstract the truth from 
the circumstances that surround it, and en- 
deavor to ascertain our duty, each one for 
himself. 

1 will refer to one other condition, by 
which the personal guilt of holding men 
iu bondage may be modified; it is the law 
of the community in which we live. I 
have alread shown that such laws can nev- 
er affect the right or wrong of an ac- 
tion. They mtiy, however, affect the 
guilt or innocence of an actor. For in- 
stance, the law of the stale may forbid mo 
lo manumit a slave without giving to the 
public, securities for his maintenance 
through life, and I may be unable to give 
such securities. It may forbid me lo man- 
umit my slaves without removing them out 
of the Stale, and they may themselves be un- 
willing to be removed, and may be unable, 
young and old together, to support them- 
selves by labor in another climate. Or, 
the laws may be of such a nature that 1 
can only manumit them under circumstan- 
ces which would render their relurn to re- 
lentless bondage almost inevitable. I do 
not pretend to specify all the cases that 
may arise of this nature. In such cir- 
cumstances as these I can easily conceive 
of a course of action which might be in- 
nocent, even though the relation of master 
and slave existed. The master might be- 
come convinced of the wrong of slavery, 
aud I'eel that he had no right over these 
human beings. The law, however, will 
not allow him to liberate ihcm on any con- 
ditions with which it is in his |X)wer lo 
comply. What then can he do? 1 an- 
swer, he may, from the moment that he is 
thus conviiured, hold them not for his ben- 
efit hut for theirs. If they, ip their pres- 
ent condition, are unable lo support thoin- 
solves in other Stales, he may change 
that condition by teaching them habits of 
self-ri'liance and profitable industry. He 
may cultivate their intellects and improve 
their murals; imd having done this, he may 
emancipale them just as rapidly as divine 
Providence shall present the opjiortunily. 
He who acts thus, or in any other way, in 
the fear of (5od, acts upon the principle 
that he holds this relation for the good 
of the slave, honestly and earnestly labor- 
ing, at any personal .sacrifice, to termi- 
nate il as soon as he is able, seems to me 
inmx-ent of the guilt of slavery. 

.Now I doubt not that there are many just 
such men among our brethren at the South. 
1 have known Christian slaveholders who 
have devoted themselves through life to 
the welfare, temporal and spiritual, of their 
slaves, with the spirit of the most self-de- 
nying missionaries; and who, I confidently 
believe, if they could do il with a reasona- 
ble prospect of improving the condition of 
their slaves, would gladly nianuniil them 
and support themselves by daily labor at 
the North. Such men and women do hon- 
or to human nature. They are the true 
friends of thi ir race. I am pained at the 
circuiustauces in which the) arc placed ; but 



being so placed, I know not how they could 
act more worthily. 

This is one extreme. Here, as in the 
previous case, there is another extreme. No 
one will deny that there are slaveholders of 
a very different character from these to 
whom I have now alluded. There are 
men who love the very law which gives 
them the power over their fellow-men; who 
daily strive to render that law more strin- 
gent; who, without regard either lo the 
rights of man or Ihc law of God, use the 
power which the law has given thein over 
the slavb. to the ultennost, ami who resist 
by menace and outcry every morlificalion of 
1he law by which those who think differ- 
ently from them shall be enabled to act 
towards their slaves as their consciences 
shall diclate. 

Here then we have men who are slave- 
holders equally in form, but of the most dis- 
similar moral character. The one class 
may be honestly and prayerfully laboring, 
to the best of their ability, to obey the 
Christian precept, "As ye wouM that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them." The other class allow no law, hu- 
man or divine, to interfere with the exer-' 
else of theiroppressive and tyrannical will. 
.And between these extremes, as I said be- 
fore, how many gradations of guiltiness 
may intervene! 

Here then, again, is there room for the 
exercise ofcharity. I am not so simple as 
to believe, because there are some slavehol- 
ders of the first class, that all slaveholders 
are such; nor do I hold that the existence of 
slavery under some circumstances without 
moral guilt, proves that slavery under other 
circumstanees is innocent; or that by the in- 
nocency of the one, the guilt of the other is 
in the smallest degree diminished. I do, 
however, believe, that we should look at the 
facts as they are, and instead of dealing in 
wholesale denunciation, until we can fini^a 
better rule, treat that man as a Christian Ta 
whom we can recognize the spirit ofChrist. 

While, however, I thus slate the grounds 
of Christian charily, I hope that no one will 
suppose for a moment that I mean to exten- 
uate the moral wrong of slavery. Should 
a man enslave me or my family, I should 
consider it the greatest wrong that he could 
inflict upon us. It is just as wrong lo en- 
slave any other family as to enslave mine. 
Nor would the wrong rendered be less, but 
iu fact greater, were he to lo stupify and 
debase us, that we were willing lo sub- 
mit our whole nature, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, lo the will of a master. Still, 
were this done to me,I can conceive that the 
guilt of the oppressor might be and would be 
materially affected by his knowlexlge, his 
means of information, and the laws of the 
society to which he was obliged for the 
present lo submit. 

1 remark again, that these modifications 
of the guilt of slavery can avail only where 
they exist. A man wlio knowingly, or with 
the power of knowing, voluntarily does 
wrong, is guilty for the full amount of that 
wrong; and, at the bar of God, he must an- 
swer for it. The only plea in abatement 
of guilt is, that a man has not the means of 
knowing better; oi, that it is physically out 
of his power to obey the precept. But, 
while this abatement may be pleaded when 
it actually exists, it furnishes ground for no 
plea of abalement beyond the precise limits 
of its existence. If therefore a man allow 
that slavery is a violation of right — a vio- 
lation of the law, "Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself" — before he can plead 
that he is guiltless, he must show that he 
has done, and is doing, every thing in his 
power 10 discontinue and make reparation 
for the wrong. 

Once more. In what 1 have now said 
above, I have alluded to the course which a 
slaveholder might be supposed to pursue, 
and be innocent of the guilt of slavery. 1 
have, however, in these remarks, referred 
only to his condui t as an individual. There 
remains yet to be considered his duty as a 
member of society. If th.j laws are wrong, 
he, as a member of society, is bound to ex» 
ert his full constitutional power to effect • 
their abolition. If the moral sentiment of 
the State is wicked, ha is bound to labor 
with his whole power to correct it. If his 
fellow-citizens oppress him, he is called up- 
on by every sentiment of manliness, consti- 
tutionally to resist this oppression. If they 
oppress his f'ellowmeii, lie is bound by ev- 
ery sentiment of philanthropy to defend the 
oppressed and raise up the down-trodden. 
Unless he do this, he cannot, as a member 
of the society, be free from the guilt of the 
wrong which the society perpetrates. There 
is, however, no epportuuity in this letter to 
discuss this part of the subject. It may pre- 
sent itself again, at a later period of our in- 
quiry. 

In the above remarks I have endeavored 
to illustrate the principles by whifch the 
personal guilt of holding a man in bondage 
may be modified. In what degree thoy ap- 
ply to the ca.se of every separate individual 
can be known only to the Sea»cher of 
hearts. You and I, however, my brother, 
believe in the moral corruption of Ifie hu- 
man soul. We have been taught by the 
Bible that men are by nature influenced by 
direful piissions and unholy lusts; by tui in- 
sane love of wealth and a reckless desire 
for power. We kiiow,too, how universally 
these corrupt affections darken the under- 
standing and stupify the conscience. Ta- 
king these truths into view, we may form 
some estimate of the proportion of cases in 
which, on the above principles, the holding 
of slaves does or does not involve guilti- 
ness; in how far insensibility to duty re- 
sults from a waul of knowledge, and in how 
fur insensibility to duty results from a sel- 
fish and sinful indisposition to know the 
truth. You, who are well acquainted with 
slavery iu all its phases, can form, 1 pre- 
sume, a more correct judgment in this mat- 
ter than myself. Of one thing, however, 
there can be no doubt. So far as slavery is 
a wrong perpetuated by society, no modifi- 
cation of guilt can arise from the uxint of 
/Mjwer to remedy it. The power resides in 
the society. Its members have plajed 
themselves in their present position in re- 
gard to slavery. They can, whenever 
ihey plcase.change that position. And for 
not changing it, every member of the soci- 
etv who has not exerted his full constitu- 
tional power to remove il,must at the bar of 
God be held guilty. 

I am, my dear brother, yours with every 
sentiment of Christian affection — 

The Author of the Moral Science. 

[to be CONIINUEU.] 

Cttr Three-dollar counterfeits, on the 
Bunk of Louisville, are in circulation, 
signed A. Thru.sloii, cashier, payable to 
J. C. Talliot. Signature and filling up 
well done, und cakulali d to deceive the 
best judges. Observe that the flourish o'ver 
the letter K in the word bank is paiitted 
iu the counterffcit. — Louisville Journal. 



COM MUNIC ATIONS^ 

Kor ihp True Anipricaii 
LETTERS TO THE LADIES OF KENTIX- 
KY. — NO. VI. 

/ n hoed: —We have looknd al a fpw of the 

_'->H of slavery, m connecte*! with Oio 
t III? fliavr iiloiit'. Hut lliitt is not the 
• nlv in which wo are boiiinl to cauiii(l(*r thin 
iiiatitiitioii. TliTc are others intercntcd besitles 
tht slave. The violation of God's lawx, whether 
phyitcat or moral, always meets wfth a corres- 
ponding ppnaity. A« before staled, we have jreal 
rowon to be thankful that the hot thunderbolts of 
<^od's displeaxiire are not launched a^iust us iu 
vindication of his violated lawii. But though these 
ar* in mercy restrained, there ore certain condi- 
tions which cannot be avoided while wc refuse 
obedience (o His will. They are r.onnected and 
follow each otJicr in the relation of cause and 
effect. True, their working i* often so gradual 
that those who dwell in the midst, and havp daily 
I nterconrse .scarce witness its elTects, yet with a con- 
Hlancy like that of time, and an increase ascending 
us regularly and surely as an urithuieticul series, 
the resulU in progrwB of time l>ecome abaolutely 
Hslonnding. The moral and physicnl condition 
of the free people iu a i^laveholding Stale, is hardly 
more envinWe than that of Ihe slave |>opulation. 
Their physical energies become paraliied for want 
of toil; the enfeebled nerves find little pleasure in 
sensation and exertion; ihe muscles are small and 
feeble, and Ihc absolute demands of existence be- 
come a« intolerable burthen. And why? Why 
not OS freely use our God-given energies before 
Hiaves as before the free? Ah! it is slavish to toil. 
Thty are dfgradtd that thty inatf toil, and we shall 
1)0 like them if we toil. Tliis is vnly a reasonable 
deduction from the fallarious portion Ihat labor is 
not compatible with Ihe highest conditions of exis- 
tcnee. Our ignorance of physical law and physi- 
ology ronies ia to uid in upholding this doubly 
suicidal system — a system which ruins the physical 
nature of one class, iind murders Ihe moral being 
of tJie other; perhaps I should more Justly say of 
both classes. I rcmembt^r to have heard a friend 
remarking on the physical deterioration of tho 
higher classes in a slave State. Said he, "Uiey will 
only last a few generations unletm regenerated by 
exertions.** This remark was called forth in con* 
sequence of meeting with a family of white people 
and Iheir slaves. The white family consisted of 
Ihe father and mother, aud their iwo children, a 
non and daughter. The daughter had married, 
•ind was, likewise, the mother of a feeble child, 
which looked as though it would never have strength 
to propagate the race, so deteriorated were its 
physical powers. Their slaves were an elderly 
wonran, about the age of her mistress, and her pro- 
geny, consisting of about thirty robust children 
and grandchildren. So striking was the contrast, 
that my friend inquired whether the family of the 
ma.iter had nut been diminished by death. It had 
not, neither were they conscious tlial any disease 
had contributed to e.xhaust Ihe bodily powers of tho 
only grandchild. They were rather proud of iU 
extreme delicacy, and seemed not to took upon it 
as a victim to their own moral and physical errors. 
My friend was a novice in the system, as you will 
readily perceive, for otherwise he would have seen 
nothing remarkable in the case. 

But for the astonisliing waste of human life in 
some of the more Southern States, there is little 
doubt, that with the diminishingcall for exertion on 
the part of the free population, the slaves would , in 
a few generations, be far their superiors in point of 
numbers, while their physical strength would be 
incalculably greater. This, combined with tlie 
mental imbecility which naturally follows protract- 
ed bodily deterioration, would, in a little while, 
comparatively, adjust the balance between them, 
and the oppressed would, in his turn become the 
opjireiwor, and would inflict the same injuries, and 
receive the same retribution that his oppressors hod 
done And though the ButFering* of the slaves will, 
for a short period, delay the accomplisliment of 
this fearful result, it is nevertheless sure, if slavery 
IS not abolished. f«od imperceptibly withdraws 
from us those energies whicli we do not use. He 
IS too economical in his governinent to waste on 
us powers which we will not exercise. Before wo 
are aware of it, our sons and our daughters will be 
incapable of those exertions which the demands of 
life require. Letany sudden emergency occur, by 
w4ii«h the labor of the slaves is withdrawn, and 
they would, in ma*iy insta 
Mlri^gth to supply their ow 
a relation whic4i may, by 
such results — nay, which. 
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ihom to minister to their own necessities. I'hysi- 
ral existence derives its highest zest from the salu- 
tary exercise of iU various powers. But as before 
intimated, we will not render ourselves slavish by 
toiling in the presence of slaves. If our daugh- 
ters are engaged in the same vocation with Iht- ir 
slaves, will they not lose uU thut dignity und re- 
fijiemeat that now distinguish them from that 
degraded class? Will they be characterised by 
that high propriety, that just pride iu an elevated 
condition which has ever so honorably distinguish- 
ed them? Shall we not find them loo low and 
slavi.Hh, incapable of attaining those graces of 
mind which we now look upon with such pleasure? 
I answer, that while the revolting vices induced 
atone by slavery continue, there is a seeming 
nece-'^sity for many of the unnatural aud destruc- 
tive indulgencies allowed our children But these 
are among Ihe penalties of the system. While we 
make our laborers low and vicious, wo cannot of 
course wisli that our children should become their 
associates, and while tbey are governed by the 
motivea of slavery, they can hardly, as a class, bo 
other tJian lew and degraded. Hence, we feel 
constrained to deny them that practical knowledge 
of life, and that free and bracing exercise which is 
demanded by tiie constitution of their bodies. If 
they labor, they must come in eonlaet with 
vice and degradation, and we blindly choose indo- 
lence as a lew fatal evil. Alas for human wiedom 
when it is left to its own devices. This very idle- 
ness leads to results us truly destructive, if not so 
apparently revolting. Idleness and virtue are 
never allii^d. Activity for our own good, and that 
of otJiers, istfae only true condition of virtue. To 
pusurc Oiis, slavery must be done away, and its 
victims must be ejevaled to the rank of men and 
women. We iiuist give tlieni true incentives to 
virtue ojud industry ; we must, ourselves, comply 
with the laws of our being- MARIA. 

TO THE LADIBS OF KENTUCKY. 
NO. VII. 

Beloved SUtem and Frienif:— The .Allwise in 
creating the human family, showed uncquivociibly 
his design to secure a common equality, by ordain- 
ing a common origin. Tlic varied capacities 
which different moral and physicnl conditions have 
developed, of necemily lead to a variety of char- 
•u ters, and occording to the usages of society, tu 
I orres)ionding riglits growing out of the exercise 
of the varied capacities of our nature; but these 
do not in the least affect the jtrimury rights of hu- 
innn beings. Were this |>ossible, mnu might be, 
no to speak, divested of humanity. He would no 
longer be a man; the distinction which exists be- 
tween him and the brute creation would gradually 
vanish, and instead of Ihc noble and progressive 
being which (>ad designed him, he would soon sink 
below the more intelligent brutes. ^ 

To illustrate my idea more ch;arly, Ift me point 
voH Id the various conditiuns of the free around 
u.f Here is one whom nature endowed with a 
rjicdiocrity of gifts, but by diligence they have been 
developed and matured, until he of right claims 
the ,confide»ce and respect of his fellow citizens: 
and his success in tlie various departments of life 
is the Icgititp^t* fruit of his penievering industry- 
Nature Jirtd endowed him with capacities whieh 
(ionrly implied a conditiouQl right to enjoy these 
hlcKiiiiigs, and his jnjpr.ovement of them has secur- 
ed the benefit which the conditions proposed. An- 
4»ther who has neglected to nse the powers given 
him, is seen to be less prDspei-uu.o. IJe has no right 
to tliat influence and respect wlu'ch his neighbor 
r-njoys, because he has not complied with the con- 
fiitions. But his ucglect to use his powei« do«-6 
j ot take ;rom him the ri^^f to <l/) ^o. He )ias still 



h- natural and inalienable right to fulfil Ihe higli- 
ebt condition* of his existence. Were Iheae righta 
er alienable by any other agency than our own 
II, wc see al once that there would exist a po«*i- 
biliiy of au entire change in the eKsontial struc- 
ture of the chief element in this terrestrial creation- 
away this inalienable condition, make it pos- 
for man to unman his fellow being, and nil 
1 agency and moral accountabilily is at once 
destroyed. The capacity to improve in knowledge, 
lo form high and virtuous characlers, to assimilate 
10 the Divine likeness in knowledge and benevo- 
nce, speaks rights higher than any mere physi- 
I convenience. Who that looks at the true char- 
acter of a human soul, a being capable of holding 
gent communion witli "the Tatlwr of lights," 
a being capable of exercising liod-like powers for 
Ihe <:ood of all around him, will dare to assert tlie 
of properly overil. Who lhat acknowledges 
IS the ofbpring of God, destined to au existence 
enduring thuii suns and stars, will dare to 
barter for gold a human soull Whiitl chain to 
our lowest uses a being made for trutii and virtue! 
convert into a brute instrument that intelligent 
nature, on which the idea of duty has dawned, and 
which is n nobler tyi>e of God Uian all outward 
creation! Should we not deem it a wrong which 
no punishment could expiate, were one of our 
children seized as property and driven by the whip 
to toil? And shall God's child, dearer to him than 
an only son to a human parent, be thus degraded? 
Every thing eUo may be owned in the universe; 
liut a moral, rational being cannot be property. 
Suns and stars mav be owned, but not the lowest 
Hpirit. Touch any thing but this. Lay not your 
hand on God's rational offspring. The whole 
Kplfitual world cries out, Foritear! Tho highest 
intelligences recognise their own jiature, iheir 
own rights, in the humblest human l>eing. By 
that priceless immortal spirit which dwells in him, 
by that likeness of God which he wears, tread him 
not in the dust, confound him not with the brute." 

All the rights which we claim for ourwelvcs as 
fundamental and inalienable, life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, are ours, only because the 
spirituol nature cannot be fully developed without 
their free enjoyment. The outward creation 
evidently designed to fulfil its highest office by 
ministering to the spiritual good of mau. Why 
else should an intelligent being, with incompi 
hensiWe capacities, have been placed at the head 
of the physical creation, with moral laws for his 
guidance? Why but to link with the tlirone of 
Heaven even his most remote creation, to make all 
his works ministers to the universal spiritual crea- 
tion^ O! what a sublime being has he intended 
the lowest human snut to become, God-like in his 
controlling and ministering power, angelic in his 
exalted sympathies and virtues! And yet, for our 
own supposed convenience, we chain such a being 
to our lowcRt uses. It is not enough that the brute 
creations are our ministering ser\'ants, that the el- 
ements may bechitiued to our will, but we muRt 
degrade and brutalize each other! God's image is 
wantonly trampled in the dust, Ihe humon soul is 
imprisoned and crushetl, the intelligent intellect is 
manacled and forbidden to rise. And for all this, 
what visitations from an Almighty Avenger must 
we expect? what voice from the throne of Jehovah 
will proclaim his hot displeasure for such a viola- 
tion of his holy will, revealed in the book of na- 
ture, and the Divine Revelation^ Thanks to his 
enduring mercy that he is ready to give .ipace for 
our repentance. Thanks that his hot thunderbolts 
are not immediately launched against tlie perpe- 
trators of such wrongs, wrongs done against a high 
sf>iritual nature. 

Bitter :ui is the lot of a slave in many instances, 
severe and inhuman as are sometimes tho allot- 
ments of fellow beings wounded and crushed as 
are the instinctive affections, these wrongs are 
trivifil, almost unworthy of a name, compared with 
the outrage committed against a Hpiritual und in- 
tellectual being. The key of knowledge is taken 
away, all noble incentives are denied, tlie natural 
elements of his Bpirilual existence are debarred, 
darkness and fear are his portion, ignominy and 
servility his bitter inheriUnce. The physical 
wrongs which he may suffer in any condition, are 
nothing compared with this murder of the npirit. 1 
know we are often told that the condition of many 
slaves is better than lhat of some classes of tlie 
free. I admit they may be better fed and clothed, 
but what are food aud raiment when substituted 
fur the true governing motives of the soul? 1'he 
free man may toil far more unceasingly Uian Ihe 
slave, but his toils are called forth and directed by 
high and holy principle. A generous self-devo- 
lion that exatls and purifies his nature, is the true 
incentive to toil. The wants of man were thus 
designed as true ministers to his spirituol being. 
TTie m-ce-ssities of existence were never ordained 
to degrade aud unhumanize any portion of the hu- 
man family. Tliey were designed lo call fortli 
strength and courage, to induce art, to evoh 
principles of science, to develope the reflect! 
creative powers of the mind. Had labor in itself 
tended to degrade mon, it would never have l»eei 
ordained by a beneficent Creator. He had powe 
to create n spontaneous supply for all his wanti 
The forest trees might have yielded bread, th< 
waving down of the swan miglit have supplied the 
place of artificial fabrics for his vestments, I 
propriale dwelling might have been the open 
py of the heavens. In the language of another, I 
would say, "He sent forth care to rouse the hu- 
man heart." Our highest enjoyments spring from 
generous exertions tor ourselves and othei 

The great wrong that the uncompensated toil of 
the slave works for him. is the substitution of base, 
degrading motives, fur high and ennobling incen- 
lives. He is despised because he is u slave whose 
existence is devoted to toil. He is denied the priv- 
ileges of mental cultivation, because it is not 
thought compatible with his condition of servitude. 
He sees that the honored around him are exempt 
from toil, and it becomes a most enviable condition 
to his perverted heart- He thinks of no higher 
good, he imagines no higher pleasure than lhat 
arising from indolence and self-indulgence. How 
can he be other than a degraded being? He must 
be such while the true motives to a life of useful 
labor are denied. His nature would be more than 
human, could he, without motives, beconae virtu- 
ous, and without advantages of science, become 
intelligent and retined. God has not given lo man 
fiuch a nature. He has designed motive as the 
true incentive to exertion, not physical force. Sub- 
stitute generous motive for servile fear, and the 
character would develop energies and virtues 
hitherto unknown even lo itself. This is the dic- 
tate of experience, and the intimation of God's 
will us shown in llie economy of existence. 

MARI.V 

We frequently hear of "irreparable'* losses, but 
th- lowt which comes nearer tJie true meaning of 
this phrase than that of any mere inanimate thing 
wc know of. is reported in the .Morning News of 
Saturday. The pltiles of the inagniticent and 
gigantic work of Audubon on t)rnithology were in 
the Fire, and are deslroved- There was no insnr- 
mice. and the mere pecuniary loss ($I.'i,0OOj is 
verv severe to the truly great .ind noble old man, 
to whoso life of toil and self-martyrdom we are 
iudebled for such splendid results. The only edi- 
tion of hi» cotttly work was a very limited one, and 
the extant copies will grow precious as Ihe gold 
and emeridds and rubier aiidsapphires and glitter- 
ing gems whoee light is scattered over the wing>* of 
Ihose graceful crealnreti his idolizing pencil has 
immortalized- — TrAane. 

Ohio Wool — .\ gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Hililcbrand, has lately Ixien ona vj.sit to 
L<i\vrH. hritigiiig with liiin a large quantity, 
6000 pounds of wool, of j^r<Mit (;.\cellen(r<*. 
The Lowell Journal says lhal M. Ililde- 
brund ''greatly prides himself ia Ihe growth 
of sheep; never sells any to be slaughtered, 
and never puts nny to the knife himself, 
VVhenaahoep dies he buries it. Oliio. iind 
Ji large portion of Ihe VVestern States, ure 
in the right latitude for sheep husbandry 
and it will nol Ixt many years before the hilli 
and valleysof Ohio, and the prarie.s of Illi- 
nois, will be whitened with Hocks and ht^ d; 



Change op Sentiment m Virginia. — An 
Alwlilion lecturer from Indiana lia** travel- 
led through eiftht conntirs of the **Old Do 
miniuu," delivering Anti-slavery lectures. 
A few years sinee, public sentiment would 
not have p<-initted an individiial to deliver 
a siToiid lecture on thai -^ubjecl. 



MlSCEl-l.ANY. 

From Ihe National Intelligoncer. 
I RANCE BEroKE THE UEVOUITION 
'I'lin Domestic niiiiuiers nf thv miildlu 
claJWtiS in and alxmt i'nris before Ihe Revo- 
lulioii, are curiously exciiiplilioii in ap«|K^!r 
in tlie June Bluckwixid, on LebniiCx taw- 
suit. 

IiKBHUN,a lyri<^ |'<icl of nonican renown, 
sued his wife, who had "left liis bed and 
board," for a restitution of conjugal rites, 
and the law proceedings or nieuioirs which 
the suit brought forth, develop an interior 
life not al all treated of in the memoirs of 
Ihe Dukes, and Duchesses, and Countesses, 
and other nobles — of which there is no 
lack. 

Lebrun, celebrated poet as he was, was 
only private secretary to the Prince of 
Conti, at a salary of about $500. His 
lather was an ancient vassal of the house, 
and the talents of the son caused him lo be 
received and provided for near the person 
of the Princx;. 

In 1760 he married, and for fourteen 
years of his life professes lo have enjoyed 
entire happiness. It was a love-match, 
and his wife was, like himself, a poet. But 
discord came at last, in the shn|>e of M. 
OniMOt), a sub-collector of taxes, al a salary 
under 500. And here it is that the moral 
of the paper in Blackwooil liegins to show 
itself. These sub-collectors were the in- 
struments of the Farmers General of 
France, who extorted from an oppressed 
and insulted peasantry ihe last farthing of 
onerous taxation, and thus prepared the 
way and the motives for a vindictive revo- 
lution. 

M. Grimed had a country house, at which 
he entertained Mdc. I<ebrunwilh hawking, 
fishing, rowing in gondolas, travesties of 
ancient inytliological legends, in which 
Love, the Graces, Diana, Bacchus, and the 
Bacchantes figured in cnsliime, the details of 
all which are related with great glee in let- 
ters (published among the law papers) from 
Mde. Lebrun lo her husband, who was all 
the while occupied in writing lyrics and 
executing the duties of his station near the 
Prince. On this head Blackwoo<l thus re- 
marks: 

(iriiiKxl was a pinchbeck imitation of 
the lords and Indies who were waltzing, 
flirting, acting proverbs, and writing pas- 
quinades at the very moment (1774) when 
the first great throes of ihe '|>ortentous 
doom' were beginning to shake France to 
her foundation, and the clouds were gather- 
ing lhat were to fall down in the blood and 
horror of the revolution. A sub-collector 
of taxes in his country house, with his 
friends' wives about him, in addition to his 
own; giving parties of the most gorgeous 
nmgniticcnce; splendid masques in honor 
of a birth-day, like Comus at Ludlow Cas- 
tle; bird-huntings, where ladies with at- 
tendant squires sallied forth in fanciful ar- 
ray, armed with silken nets to catch the 
prey, after having wiled Ihein from the 
trees by blinding ihcm with polished mir- 
rors; horns sounding, and music stationed 
in woody dells; and all carried on with a 
grandeur like the cavalcades of the Duke 
nod Duchess in Don Qiiixolf — a sub-col- 
loctorof taxes doing all these things shows 
very clearly that .some change or other was 
n(«ded." 

The first change elfected by these galnn- 
teries of the siilHcollector was in the alTec- 
tiorn of Mde. Lebrun for her poet-spouse, 
which, when (himself all unsuspicious; he, 
through the instrumentality of the kind 
friends who are never wanting on such oc- 
casions, was made to perceive, he, in the 
politest note imaginable, forbade his house 
to M. Grimod. The note, as a model in its 
kind, is subjoined: 

"This 16 June, 1774. 
"There arc a thousand circumstances, 
sir, which every day make it a man's duty 
no longer to see the persons who have been 
most highly prized. I cxjierience this my- 
self in declining an acj|uaintance with you, 
which in other respects 1 greatly valued. 
You know b<:tter than any one else how 
much I lose by this step. Mde. I^ebrun 
unites her regrets to mine, and bogs me to 
assure you and Mde. Grimod of her atTec- 
lionate thanks. 

" I have the honor to be, with perfect 
truth, and for the last time,&c. iu:." 
Tho reply was not less polite: 
"We do nol know," says the gay and 
innocent Lothario, "the motives for so sud- 
den a quarrel; if you were pleased with 
our society, we were no less so with yours. 
The number of true friends we retain does 
not hinder us from regretting those we lose 
in you and Mde. Lebrun, to whom we beg 
you will express our regret." 

But Mde. Lebrun, although made atfec- 
tionately to join in the letter forbidding the 
house to M. Grimod, had no notion in fact of 
submitting lo such an unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary caprice on the part of her husband. 
She, her mother, and her husband's sister, 
a middle-aged spinster, all joined in repro- 
bating the brutality of such treatment of a 
tender wife. But the Parisian Pindar re- 
maining inexorable, Mde. Lebrun one fine 
morning packed up all her valuables and 
all her husband's that she could come at, 
and in three hackney coaches removed her- 
self and her spoils from the conjugal resi- 
dence. ** A pleasant specimen," says the 
story, "of a wife of the middle class in 
1774 — a duchess could scarcely be more 
sublime. " 

Inconsolable (like Calypso) for the loss 
of his love, M. Lebrun instituted proceed- 
ings in court after court, for the purpose of 
regaining his wife — whom he still, as the 
pleadings record, tenderly loved and be- 
lieved entirely innocent. In vain. The 
just cause was defeated; the courts refused 
lo decree to the unhappy husband the resti- 
tution of his runaway wife; and thence- 
forth Mde. Lebrun and M. Grimod could 
masquerade, or hunt, or row together in 
gondolas, without any ini|M:rtinent sujier- 
vision of a loving spouse. 

Time rolled on, and with it the fearful 
cloud of revolution. .\ few pages further 
on the scene changes. The son of St. 
Louis had laid his head on the block. The 
golden locks of the proud ilaughtcr of 
Austria were defiled with dusl and blood; 
and the ex-Secretary of the Prince of 
Conti, the I'indar of the Courts of lioma 
XV. and L<juis XVI. had Uicome i>oet 
laureate to thi! revolutionary guillotine, and 
hod apartments assigned to him at the 
national cost in the Lrjiivre. His was Ihc 
duly to celebrate in (>oelry llie wholesale 
and God-defying murders of the day. In 
the natural course Grimod, a collector of 
taxes, must be an aristocrat. Here is the 
final picture: 

"When Grinioil was brought before the 
Convention, a woman, old and trembling, 
was leaning on his arm. His personal 
crimes, if any, were so little known that he 
was on the point of being dismissed (or 
want of an accurier. Pindar, in his red cap 
of Liberty, with his many-stringed harp, 
was there, and all Helicon glowed like 
molten lead in his \ iiidictivc heart, when he 
looked at Ihe miserable pair. 'What sen- 
tence shall we pass u)>oii the! [leinon caillcd 
Crrimod, ci-devant sulwolleclor of taxes, 
and the woman Ixiside him, who has aided 
and abetted him in several attempts to es- 
ca|)e from the censorship of Ihe Committee 
of Public Safety?' The accused l<«ked 
timidly round, in hopes that no answer 
would be roturin d to llii-i routine inquiry. 



in which case their safely would l>o in- 
siiied; hut iwl-capped Pindar struck his 
hands hurriedly ovpr the chords, and cried 
in the shrill sharp tones that both prisoners 
remembered too well, a la mnrt! a la morl! 
and in ten minutes their bodies were lying 
hcoilless side bv side." 



From the Wnrrpiiloii (Vo.) Times. 
THE MLTUAl, CONTEMl'T OF NATIONS. 

Perha|>s there is no principle of our na- 
ture more prevalent than a sort of contempt 
for those who differ with us in opinion, to 
such an extent that we can sec nolhinj; in 
their opinions which resembles any we 
may entertain. 

This feeling has its origin in vanity, and 
nn idea that our opinions are formed with 
so much dclilicr.itioii -nsto render them in- 
fallible. Aswith indivirluals.so with every 
nation; it never esteems, in others, any 
ideas that are not analogous lo its own, and 

cry contrary opinion is a source of con- 
tempt. We may look buck over the uni- 
verse, and wc shall find that this has always 
been and is still the case. The English re- 
garil the French as giddy-headed mortals, 
und the French say lhat the brains of the 
F.aglish arc disordered. The Arab. |>er- 
suiided of the infallibility of his Lalif,. 
laughs at the credulity of the Tartar who 
Ixjiieves the (irand Llama immortal. The 
negro in Africa, paying his devotion lo a 
root, the claw of a lolister, or the horn of an 
animal, sees nothing on the earth but an 
immense m.ass of deities, and laughs al the 
scarcity of gods among Christian nations, 
while the ill-informed Mussulman accuses 
them of acknowledging three. Those who 
believe that every one who eats a roasted 
cuckoo bt^fore his death is a saint, think 
nothing more absurd than that the Brah- 
mins should require their new converts lo 
live six months u|>on a particular kiml of 
food. This reciprocal contempt is always 
founded on some difTerence in manners and 
customs. 

The inhabitants of ;\ntioch formerly de- 
spised, in Ihe Emperor Julian, that simplic- 
ity of manners and that frugality which 
justiv commanded the admiration of the 
Gauis. 

The diflereiK* in religion, at tho same 
time, induced the Christians, more zealous 
than just, to blacken with the mast infamous 
calumniiis the memory of a Prince, who, by 
revivingtheexpiring virtiiesof the Romans, 
justiv deserved to be ranked among the 
greatest Emperors. 

And every place and country is thus un- 
just. Each nation, conceiving that she is 
the sole possessor of wisdom, takes all 
others for fools, and nearly resembles the 
inhobilaiitsof the Marian Islands, who, lie- 
ing persuaded that theirs was the only 
language in the universe, concluded thai 
none other knew how to speak. 

If a sage descended from heaven, and 
consulted only Ihe light of reason, he would 
universally |)ass for a fool. He would lie, 
as Socrates says, like a physician whom the 
pastry cooks accused before a tribunal of 
children for having prohibited the eating of 
pies and tarts, and would certainly be con- 
demned. In vain would this sage support 
his opinions by the strongest demonstra- 
tions; he would be regarded by all nations 
OS the god, young, beautiful, anil well-pro- 
portioned, whom the Indian fabulist repre- 
sents as apjieoring among a nation of hump- 
liacked people. His figure appeared ex- 
traordinary, and Iheir laughter and taunts 
declar<^d Iheir astonishment. and their insult 
would have lieen carried further, had not 
someone, who had perhaps seen a man who 
was not hump-backed, suddenly cried out, 
let us not insult this unhappy piece of de- 
formity ; if heaven has granted lo us all the 
gifts of beauty and adorned our backs with 
a mountain of flesh, let us be filled with 
grnlitiide lo the immortals — repair lo the 
temple and return thanks to the go<Js. This 
fable is the history of human vanity. We 
must carry the hump of the nation whose 
good opinion we desire. Nothing illustrates 
this contempt more forcibly than tho course 
of the press, both in (Jrcal Britain and 
America, in regard to the Oregon question. 
The British press, at least a portion of it, 
speaks in the must contemptuous manner of 
the views we, as a nation, lake of this mat- 
ter, while the press in this country ridicules 
the opinion expressed by them. So far is 
this contempt driven by vanity, that we not 
unfrcquently Iind a nation lavish in their 
abii.se of diplomatic agents for not demand- 
ing as much of a nation with whom they 
are negotiating, as ihcir contempt for this 
nation induces them to think it should yield. 
And this is fully illustrated by the opinion 
of a large party both in England and 
.\merica in regard to the "JVnshington 
Treaty." Better agents than Mr. Web- 
ster and Lord Ashburton couUl not have 
been selected to negotiate the matter they 
were ap|K)inled lo setlje. They wore the 
rery men, and never was a difficulty settled 
on terms more honorable to both. Each 
devoted to his country and jealous of its 
honor, yet each liberal towards the country 
of the other, and willing and honorable 
enough to acknowledge her rights, they 
yielded nothing for which they had a right 
to contend — they demanded nothing to 
which they were not entitled. 

And yet in England Lord Ashburton has 
his "inhabitants of Antioch" to contend 
with, and in .America Mr. Webster his; 
who scruple not to defame their characters 
by the foulest aspersions, and charge them 
with having sacrificed the interesu and 
compromitted the honor of their rcsixrctive 
countries. But this is not to be wondered 
at. when we recollect that the.se gentlemen 
ilid not have the huinp-back of national 
prejudice and national contempt which is 
worn by their revilers. 

Strength of Woman's Love. — The 
Rev. Mr. C, at the South, reccniy closed 
a sermon with the following touching nar 
ration: 

A young gentleman of high respcctabil 
itv, talents, fortune, and family, married 
tlie beautiful, the lovely ond accomplished 

daughter of She was the daughter 

of B wealthy merchant in one of our Nor- 
thern cities; with the ir iiiiileil fortunes they 
commenced a career of life, with the bright 
est hopes and fairest prospeclsof undisturbed 
happiness and prosperity, that Ihe most san- 
guine or ambitious could wish or desi 
She was a lady <•( fiushionable distinction 
in society, the priilo anil ambition of all 
who enjoyed Ihc entree of her gay and hos- 
pitable mansion, and the idol of a young 
and affectionate liiisliaiid's heart. Ilci 
wants, her wishes and desires were all an 
ticipated hy that imculiar discernment, 
which always affords .so much delight, and 
brings with it thoo" uns|)Cakable evidences 
of a husband's love that a wife alone can 
understand and appreciate. 

Thus they lived on, for a few bright years 
of happy existence. But alas! such is Ihe 
ver.salility of fortune, such the uncert.iinly 
of human htippmeis, that even Iho^e who 
seem lo be surroinded with all the splendid 
glitier of prosperity, are, by somecn'^ual o<;- 
riirencr", .some iinrxpcelcd event, plunged 
from this splendid pinnacle of prosperity, 
to the abyss of ailversity. They saw not, 
averted not the dark cloud, eiii'-rged above 
the bright horizon lhat had not hilherto 
encircled their dreamy existeiii^;, but ob- 
scured the brilliancy of their pros|ii!cts, and 
disi liarged its baneful contents u|>on their 
devoted heads; and threw them upon a cold 
and heartless world, without a farthing to 
support I belli. 



Tlie hu.sband, unable to counlcract this 
inconsistency of fortune, by becojiing forti- 
tude, gave himself up lo the grossest in- 
tem|>erance, and suhseqiient neglect and a- 
buse of his lovely wife and family. But 
she like a woman, yea, like an angel as she 
is, .siHired aliovc it all. 

After tho absence of of some days, his 
wife not knowing where be was, he rcluru- 
ud home, in the wretchedness and disgust- 
ing condition to which drunkenness hail re- 
duced him, his locks matted with filth, ami 
sticking closely to his forehead, his face 
bloated, and his breath slinking with the 
fetid exhalations of brandy. In ihisfright- 
ful conililion of human degrailalion, satu- 
rated wiih liquor, he entered the now ob- 
scure little residence of his wife, who met 
him with all lhase feelings of abiding atfee- 
tion, which in a woman's heart knows no 
change, but the once fond husband, now 
isformedtoa beast, returned her cordi- 
al reception with the coarsest abuse, and at 
last struck her lo the floor. She, after re- 
covering her.self from the blow, arose, her 
husband standing near her; she rushed into 
his arms, exclaiming, "Charles! Charles! 
whi^t are you doing?" and turning from 
his brow the matted locks which once clus- 
tered in Ix^autiful curls upon his manly 
foreheiul, she imprinted upon it an affec- 
tionate and endearing kiss, and with that 
soft and tender look of love, from eyes 
streaming with tears, iijion his haggard fea- 
tures, again excclaimeil, 'Oh, Charles, how 
can you strike your once dear .Mary?' He 
instantly, as if struck liim.self by some sii- 
|>erhuman force, echoed back the beloved 
name — 'Mary! Mary! what have I done?' 
He fell U|X>n his knees implored her forgive- 
ness, anil from that moment became a re- 
formed man, a devoted husband, ahd is now 
an ornament to society. 



From the District School Journal. 
REPORT ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
The committee to whom was referred 
the subject of physical education, respect- 
fully report: 

That the subject is one of vast impor- 
tance, wide extent, and of universal appli- 
cation. The free action of man's intellec- 
tual nature, and the full development of his 
moral powers, depends so much upon the 
health of his body, that it becomes an ob- 
ject of great interest that much care should 
be bestowed upon hie physical part. The 
body is a casket, which contains a jewel of 
infinite value, ajewel emanating from God 
himself, capable of performing an immense 
amount of good here, and destined to exist 
long after the casket is broken and destroy- 
ed. 

In this world the soul cannot exist if the 
body perishes. They are so intimately 
«>nnecled that if you mar the one, you in- 
jure the other. 

Physical education has been too long ne- 
glected, and we have the results in the sick- 
ly countenanc-es, the deformed bodies and 
the weeds of woe which we see every where 
around us. 

There is not a question in the minds of 
those who have examined the subject, that 
a great share of the bodily suffering which 
we experience, is the direct or indirect re- 
sult of neglecting physical education. It is 
believed by many physiologists, that if men 
would obey all the laws of their physical be- 
ng, they would escape the diseases now in- 
cident to them, and when the time allotted 
to them had come, would, asof old, literally 
fall asleep, and be "gathered to their fa- 
thers." 

11^ these things are so, how important is 
it that teachers understand the natural laws 
of (Jod (which man must obey or suffer) 
and leach them lo their pupils. 

Without liirther remarks, the committee 
beg leave to submit the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That more knowledge of the 
physical lawsoflhe human Ixxly, the struc- 
ture and functions of tho different organs, 
the general laws of health and disease, must 
be |)oss<;.ssed by parents and teachers, before 
the youth of our land shall grow up vigor- 
ous, healthy and happy. 

Restilvcd, That as no one can transgreas 
any of the laws of their physical being with- 
out suffering the ixuialty, it is of essential 
importance that every child be made ac- 
quainted with these laws, and taught to obey 
them. 

Resolved, That this convention deem the 
elements of anatomy and physiology, stu- 
dies which might with great propriety bo 
introduced into our common schools, and es- 
pecially at this time, when facilities by 
charts can be furnished at a very low price. 
And we believe a knowledge of these scien- 
ces would Boon change enlirfdy the con- 
struction of our school-houses, the modes of 
our dress, and our whole manner of living. 

Resolved, That teachers should immedi- 
ately prepare themselves to instruct in those 
branches of knowledge, on which so much 
of our happiness or misery depends. 

Resolved, That as pure air, healthful ex- 
ercise and cheerful hearts, are necessary lo 
health, therefore we recommend that teach- 
ers take their pupils occasionally upon ge- 
ological, mincralogical, and botanical ex- 
cursions, as means well adapted not only to 
strengthen and develope their physical and 
intellectual natures, but alt.o lo improve 
their moral sentiment.s, by thus studying 
God's works, and leading them to 

"Look through natiiro up to Nature's God." 

A. Wright, 

F. P. MoULTON, 

D. G. WooDiN, 
Commillee. 



cjiiveriing with the miphty devJ, or the 
master spirits of thi living. Already have 
the books in our libraries, and the improved 
leaching in her schools, awakened thought, 
arou.cd in |uiry, and arc calling forth the 
whole energies of Ihe mind. 

Without liirther remark, the committee 
recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That we hail the establish- 
ment of district school libraries in our own 
and other stales, as unequivocal tokens of 
liiimuii progress; and if the system liecomes 
general and |Krmanent, we lx?lieve it will 
revolutionize society, increase the produc- 
tive industry of the country fourfold, ele- 
vate and strengthen the intellectual and 
moral power of the nation, lesssen crime, 
promote virtue, and make America the pride 
and glory of the world. 

Resolved, That this convention recom- 
mend that su|icrintendents of schools guard 
11 the district library, this avenue to the 
heads and hearts of Ihe people ; so lhal noth- 
ing shall be placed in it which shall nol lie 
salutary in its eflects upon the comiiMinity. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
trustees of districts, to »ilect a proper pro- 
portion of juvenile works, and also books 
upon the subjects of agriculture and ihe me- 
chanic nrt.s. 

Resolved, That this convention recom- 
mend to Ihe inhabitants and tmstccs of the 
several school districts in this state, aimu 
ally, on or before the first Tuesday of April 
in each year, lo make out and transmit lo 
the town suiierintendent of their towns res 
|)ectiTely,a catalogue or lislof books as they 
may desire to purcha.so for their district li 
brary, and of such articles of school appar- 
atus as they may desire fjjr Umj use of their 
school for the current year; with the re<]ui- 
sito authority to such town suiierinlendent 
to apply the share of library iitoiiey in his 
hands, belonging and apportioned to .such 
district, lo the purchase of such books aud 
apparatus. A-Wkicht, 

L. P. Palmer, 

J. O. WlLl-SEA, 

Commillee. 



ANTI-SLAVERY. 



From the District School Journal. 
REPORT ON SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRA- 
RIES. 

The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of school district libraries, would 
respectfully report: 

That the very little lime which the com- 
initee have been enabled lo bestow upon the 
subject, has nol been sufficient lo do it any- 
thing like justice. 

Vour committee believe lhat there have 
been very few, if nny laws enacted by our 
legislature, which have so important a bear- 
ing on the interests of iBe rising genera- 
lion, the influence of which will lie so wide- 
spread, so deep and so permanent, as that 
law establishing a library of well selected 
books, lo lie placi'd within the reach of ev- 
ery citizen and child ofthe slate. The idea 
was grand in its its conception, commenda- 
ble in its execution, and promises lo be glo- 
rious in its results. 

Vour committee cannot but contrast the 
advantages whieh the young now enjoy, 
with that of those who were young thirty 
vears ago. Thi n it was difficult for chil- 
dren in country districts to procure books 
to read. Now they arc scattered broad- 
cast over the land, and by the munificence 
of the Icgislatim^ are placed within the 
reach of every child of the stale. .\ people 
so blessi^d must become well informed ; and 
just in Ihe proportion as the youth of our 
Und acquire a Uisu- for readingand literary 
pursuits, jusi in that proportion wiM their 
desire after, and practice of, sensual and vi. 
cious pleasures de(•lln(^ 

The influence of good r'-ading upon a 
ixipulation cnnuot be estimated ill dollars 
aud cents. It serves lo occupy leisure 
hours, expands the intellect, improves the 
manners and quickens the conscience. Al- 
i-ea lv we begin to see Ihc benign effects of 
il. A brighter .md more glorious day 
dawns upon lis. Tlioiisands of our youth, 
who were formerly strolling the streets or 
louiigiiig about, are now engaged al home^ 



From (Ise American Freeman. 
SLAVFJIOLDBRS, SLAVERY 4tc. 
Too many are liable in the early pail of 
their anti-slavery course, to be entirely too 
sweeping and indiscriminate in their cen- 
sures ainl denunciations of their fellow- 
citizens al the South, it is by no means 
true that they are all slaveholders, or that 
they all desire the continuance of slavery. 
Probably i>ot more than one-fifth of the 
free voters of the South are slave owners; 
and of these, a great proportion are deeply 
sensible of Ihe evils of slavery, and would 
be ready, promptly and zealously, to co- 
operate in any well dcvise<l plan for its re- 
moval. This portion of soutltern popula- 
tion certainly constitutes a class which is 
entitled loour warmest sympathy; and in 
respect to which we should always be care- 
ful to make the proper reserves and dis- 
tinctions, when wc speak of the chareicler 
of slaveliolding communities. 

There is again a numerons class at the 
South who reinain quiet under the suffer- 
ings which the evils of the system involves, 
from the feeling that it is the established 
order of things; a system entwined and 
interwoven with all the institutions and 
ways, habits, opinions and feefiiigs of the 
great mass of society; a system, the re- 
moval of which cannot, as they view it. 
be effected, or attempted, or even named, 
without calling forth, at once, a general 
and most violent oppositroi>. The qniet 
and the silence of this class are accounted 
for, nol by any partiality towards the in 
stilution of slavery. They indulge no 
such partiality. They see atxl feel and 
deplore the existence of slavery around 
and in the midst of them, as a dreadful 
and tremendous evil. But they appre 
hend that any serious attempt to remove 
it would meet with the most violent and 
formidable opposition; would have the ef- 
fect lo rousiN to a fearful intensity of ex- 
citement, the prejudices, passions and 
fears of slaveholders and their abettors; 
would agitate and convulse the entire 
community, civil, social, and ecclesiastical; 
would, in short, be a prelude to revolution, 
servile insurrection, pillage, n>assacre, and 
anarchy. It is not only natural, but in a 
sense, comir>endable, thai men should exer- 
cise an excess of wariness and caution 
when results like these may even l>e fan- 
cied as the ctinsequence of attempting 
emanei|mlion. The considerate and well- 
meaning, at the South, oppose abolition, 
not as an undesirable scheme, but as, in 
their view, an impracticable scheme, and 
one which, they fear, might involve a com- 
plete unhiugcimmt of society in every 
sense of the wonl. That thoy are wofully 
in error in this matter wc feel abundantly 
decided; but il is a natural error and a 
plausible one; and one that is widely dif- 
ferent in its character and bearing from a 
disposition lo uphold and justify slavery, 
ami should be spoken of and treated accor- 
dingly. 

We may with propriety and truth sug- 
gest a multitude of considerations os ex- 
planatory of the course and principles of 
oven the least excusable class of men at 
the South. Even those who maintain that 
the system which makes properly and 
merchandize of human lx;ings, involves no 
moral wrong, that slavery is a good insti- 
tution; and as such ought lo be continued: 
even the.se are nol, of course, the moral 
ruffians they are often reprcsentwl to be. 
Practices which strike us with horror, may 
seem to others, brought up in the mid.st of 
them, not only innocent, but meritorious. 
Had we ourselves been horn, and always 
lived in the midst of slavery, we should 
doubtless have bcH'ii as they are. A man 
born in the midst of slavery, all his life 
accustomed to its 8<?enes and usages, taught 
its necessity by venerated parents, by 
those entrusted with his education, by 
books and oilier publications, by the min- 
isters of religion, by the common practice 
of those who profess religion, by the de- 
cisions of courts, and the doings of legis- 
lative bodies, etc.. etc., who are loo famil- 
iar with itsevils to seti and feel their mag- 
nitude; such men cannot be exjicctod to 
view the subject as it appears lo di.staiit 
and ini|)arlial obs -rvers. True, they are 
ollen indignant and |x;rver.se when an at- 
tempt is made lo enlighten them; and .so 
are we, if not on this subject, at least on 
some others. But while we would have 
charily for iho slaveholder, we cannot 
speak too strongly against slavery itself. 
.\o language can exceed the enormity of 
the wrong. In the language of Dr. Chan- 
ning, "We should bear the strongest tes- 
timony against slavery, not only to swell 
that tide of public opinion which is lo 
sweep it away, but lhat we may save our- 
selves from sinking into silent, iinsiis|iected 
a(!qiiiesi:ence in the evil. A constant resis- 
tance is needed to this downward ten-loncy, 
as is proved by Iho lone of feeling in the 
Krei .Stales. What is more eoinnion 
among ourselves than a courteous, apolo- 
getic ili.sapprolKition of slavery, which 
difl'ers little from taking its part? This i< 
one of its worst influences. It taints the 
whole country. The existence, the |iei- 
pelual presence, of a great, prosperous, 
unrestrained system of wrong inaeoinmu- 
uity is one of the .sorest trials lo the moral 
seuV- of the people, and iie«-ds lo lie ear- 



nestly withstoo<l. The idea of justice lie- 
comes unconsciously obscured in our 
minds. f)ur hearts Iwcome more or less 
soared lo wrong. The South says, that 
slavery is nothing to ih al the Nortii. But 
through our trade we are brought into con- 
st.int contact with it; we grow familiar 
with it; still more, we thrive by it; and 
the next iUep is easy, lo conwmt to the 
sacrifice of human beings by whom we 
prosper. The dead know nol their want 
of life; and so a [leople whose moral sen- 
timents are palsieil by the interweaving of 
all their interests with a system of op- 
pression, become degraded without suspec- 
ting il. In consequence of our connexion 
with slave countries, the idea of Human 
Rights, that great idea of our age, and on 
which we profess to build our institutions, 
is darkened, weakeded, among us, so as lo 
be lo many little more than a sound. A 
country of licensed, legalized wrongs is 
not the atmosphere in which the sentiment 
of reverence for these rights can exist in 
full power. In such a community there 
may be a respect for the arbitrary rights 
which law creates and may destroy, and a 
resjiecl for historical rights, which rest ou 
usage. But the fundamental rights which 
inhere in man as man, and whicli lie at the 
foundatioD of a just, equitable, beneficent, 
noble equity, must be imperfiictly compre- 
hended. This depression of moral senti- 
ment in a (leople, is an evil the extent of 
which is not easily appreljended. Il af- 
fects and degrades every relation of life. 
Men in whose sight human nature is strip- 
ped of all its rights and dignity cannot love 
or honor any who possess it. as they ought. 
In offering these remarks I do not forget, 
what I rejoice to know, that there is much 
moral feeling among us in regard lo slave- 
ry. But still, there is a strong tenJeiicy 
lo inilifrerence, and lo something worse; 
and on this account we owe it lo our own 
inornl health, and to the moral life of soci- 
ety, to express plainly and strongly our 
moral abhorrence of this institution. 

"Tliis duty is rendered more urgent by 
Ibe depraving tendency of our political 
connexions and agitations. It has been 
said, much too sweepingly, bat with some 
approximation to truth, that in this country 
wc have hosts of politicians, but no states- 
men; meaning by the latter term, men of 
comprehensive, far-renclrtng views, who 
study the permanent good of the commu- 
nity, and hold fast, under all changes, to 
the great principles on which its salvation 
rests. The generality of our public ineit 
are mere politicians, purblind to tho future, 
fevered by the present, merging patriotism 
into party spirit, intent on carrying a vote 
or election, no matter what means they use 
or what precedents they establish, and 
holding themselves absolved from a strict 
morality in public afTairs. \ prineipal ob- 
ject of political tactics is, to conciliate and 
gain over lo one or another side the most 
important interests of the co»mtry; and of 
consequence the slave interest is propitia- 
ted with no small care. No party can af- 
ford lo lose the South. The master's 
vote is too precious to ho hazarded by 
sympathy with the slaves. Accordingly 
parties and office seekers wash their hands 
of Abolitionism as if it were treason, and, 
without committing themselves to slavery, 
protest their innocence of hostility to it. 
How far they would bow to the slave pow- 
er, wore the success of a great election to 
depend on soothing it, cannot be foretold, 
especially since we have seen tho party 
most jealous of popular rights surrender- 
ing lo this power the right of petition. — 
In this state of things the slaveholding in- 
terest has the floor of Congress very much 
lo itself. Notv and then a man of moral 
heroism meets it with erect front and a 
tone of conscious superiority. But polit- 
ical life does nol abound in men of heroic 
mould. Military heroes may be found in 
swarms. Thuu.sands die fearlessly on 
the field of Imtlle, or the field of "hon- 
or." But the moral courage which can 
stand cold looks, frowns, and contempt, 
which asks counsel of higher oracles than 
people or nilers, njid cheerfully gives up 
preferment lo a just course is rare enough 
to be canonized. In such a country the 
tendency to corruption of moral sentiment 
in regard to slavery is strong. Many are 
tempted to acquiesce in it; and of conse- 
quence the good man, the friend of human- 
ity and his country, should meet the dan- 
ger by strong, uncompromising reprobation 
of this great wrong." 



The Working Men's Movement. — Be it 
known that this movement contains the 
germ of a peaceful revolution, which will 
come, not in violence and bloodshed, not in 
rude, wanton dcstructiveness, but, like the 
strong influences of Heaven, with a genial, 
creative power, that will manifest itself in 
new organic forms of graceful and majestic 
proporlion.s. We are devoted to thiscause, 
from the fact that we believe it the coin- 
menccinent of a constructive reform, which 
is to bless all the human family. The re- 
lations of labor must be adjusted, before we 
can even approach to Ihe enjoyment of a 
new, harmonic society. The work of the 
world is now its burden; tho laborer is the 
victim; he drudges in comparative degra- 
dation that others may be surfeited in rank 
abundance; there is no justice, no "sign of 
salvation," in such an arrangement; and 
all classes would lie unspeakably benefitted 
by a change. The introduction of a new 
order in the relations of industry would cre- 
ate a new earth, would reveal a new Heav- 
en, and cause a holier worship to ascend to 
the Infinite Father of Good. Therefore it 
is, lhat we press this subject in season, and, 
as many no doubt think, out of season, — 
that wc welcome every token of returning 
life, in regard toil, — thalwedecmiio reform 
ell'eciive while this great work remains un- 
accomplished, and that we devote ourselves 
to practical labor for Association, believing 
that in this method the fearful problem will 
receive its solution. If we do not address 
ourselves to workingmen exclusively, if wo 
mav be thought an interloper into their 
guilds and a stranger to their livery, il ia 
because wcknow that this reform concerns 
the wholeof humanity. nota part, or a l^rac- 
lion. We advoc.ite it on universal princi- 
ples. We are not prompted by a merely 
benevolent wish to benefit the laborer, to be 
freed ourselves from the grinding pressure 
of excessive toil, or lo give others that free- 
dom; but by the clearest and calmest con- 
viction, that the present organization of la- 
bor is the curse of society; that no class of 
men can do justice to their nature in the ac- 
tual condition of industry ; and lhal until an 
integral reform is accomplished, the idea of 
human hrotherhool is a monstrous fiction, 
the divine spirit of Christianity inapplicable 
to the daily business of life, and the bright- 
est hopes which have caused the human 
heart lo thrill in the pros|iect of a glorious 
future, no other than ellcminale dreams.. 
Our brother working men may wish us to 
spi;ak to them more directly, to take pari in 
their controversies, and to flatter their van 
ilv; but we can do no such ihing; ihey will 
vet know who their true friends are; and 
enough is il for us to urge upon the souls of 
all lhat read our words those living truths 
which can never lie sincerely uttered in 
vain, aud which will in due time work out 
the complete emancipation of humanity. 

Hurhme^er. 

One hundred and twenty G.;rnians re- 
centlv arrived al Philadeiphi.i from Brn- 
men, ill the barqil" .\rgiinaut. 
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WHAT IS Tt) BECOME OF THE SLAVES 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 

Tiinc^wc nil know, is destined lo loosen 
Ihr^ bonds of the sinves in all countries, and 
freedom awaits them. Independently of 
the will of the master, and hut little ac- 
celerated by the Abolitionists, slavery 
tends to exhaust itself. The master's in- 
terest will fade nway under the force of 
circumstances, under the progress of public 
opinion, under the influence of light nnd 
information. The master's responsibility 
will become greater than his interest, un- 
der the over-production that is forcing every 
department of agriculture and the arts. 
He will rid himseK of the odious and un- 
profitable burthen, and stand clear of the 
awful weight that iui|>onds ami threatens 
hi.s |)eace of mind, and that calls forth his 
exertions in a way unavailable. The mas- 
ter will leave his slave, not the slave his 
master, to much extent. The question 
then recurs, what is to become of the slave? 

The slave will remain, and in the nature 
of things mu.st remain on the soil where ho 
is placed, in the swamps with which he is 
idontific^l: upon the wide plains where his 
labor ushered forth staple productions for 
the great world. The colonization scheme 
has failed, and will fail all the tiiTie for the 
want of means to effectuate it, as well as 
the want of the will and the concert neces- 
sarv to the effort. We have been near 
forty years colonizing Liberia, and, at an 
expense of 6 millions, have only about 4 
thousand there, all told. No money of in- 
dividuals, no resources of the nation could 
begin to transplant 3J millions of human 
beings, poor and helpless, to a foreign 
strand, and support them not only in transi- 
tu, but for three yeors and even for life, 
in order to preserve them. No tonnage 
could hold them, and transport them in any 
comfort, even if there were funds. There 
would then be wanting, not only the will 
nnd concert of the master and slaves, but 
the pecuniary means and the tonnage neces- 
sary to the operation. The natural in- 
crease of our slaves by the census rolls, is 
76 thousand annually; and rising in a 
geometrical ratio, whereas we colonize 50O 
a year nnd run off to Canada about 300 a 
year, a mere bagatelle in comparison with 
the increa.se. 

All the efforts of the Abolitionists, with 
their friends and free lines across Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, don't get off one thousand a 
year, the one seventieth part of the increa.se! 
There are in all Canada less than 10 thou- 
sand colored persons; nnd most of those 
thot throng the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other places, are natives there, 
and descendants of their own old stock. — 
No inducement, therefore, can carry from 
their native soil, enough to be appreciable 
in the general estimate; not even the strong- 
est inducement that can be offered to the 
human mind, that of Freedom. So dear to 
the being is the place of his nativity, his 
wonted haunts, that he adheres to it, how- 
ever imbittered by the remembrances of the 
lash, and all the indignity that slavery 
heaps upon his devoted head. No plan of 
colonization then, whether in a foreign land 
or nearer to us, can accomplish aught in 
diminution of slavery, or affect in any way 
itsdreary reign. The district that gave it 
birth will claim its continuance; if not as 
slaves at least as their descendants, and 
they will form in such the stamina of the 
population. 

History gives us no case where 3J mil- 
lion of human beings were removed from 
the land of their nativity, under any circum- 
stances of despotism or tyranny. The 
whole Assyrian power carried only 70,000 
Jews into Chaldea. The Roman Emperors 
always failed when they ordered off the 
people of any nation that they conquered, 
and actually got off none but the captives, 
and got rid of none but what the sword ex- 
terminated. The hordes that overrun 
Rome, were free men, and moved under the 
impulsesof interest and military ambition. 
Colonization under the strongest impulses 
and motives is a slow process. It took 300 
years to make up the colonies of thisconti- 
tinent, English and Spanish, under the en- 
thusiasm of religion and freedom, aided by 
the love of gold and adventure. England 
has been 50 years placing 100,000 in .\ew 
Holland, counting them with their increase. 

All people that have passed from slavery 
to freedom have remained on the soil where 
they were born and been placed. The 
vassals of Europe are now the citizens of 
that continent. The lowest castes of Hin- 
dostan are now the free gentuos. The slaves 
who built the pyramids of Egypt are 
now the degraded but free Moslem of that 
land. The .Mexicans that Cortez found in 
that country, working for the Rmpcrors and 
the priesthood, are now the population of 
Mexico, and even if degraded, they are 
free. The Roman slaves never pa.sse<l out 
of fair Italia, nor the helots out of Grecia. 
The Serfs of Russia will remain and consti- 
tute the bulk of the (Kjople of that empire. 
The slaves of England and llayti, are now 
the Haytinns and the British West Indians. 
So will it be here, when time and circum- 
stances shall have acted — when light and 
information shall lyive e.vhibited too clearly 
the deformity of tli« ntoiisler; when hu- 
manity and reason shall have ameliorated 
the gelation of master and slave; and the 
master's own conscience and better feelings 
shall have prompted to loosen those b<jnds, 
willingly, which time ulone will some day 
loosen without his consent; then the slave 
dii'-ntbralled and his de.scendants will re- 
niaiu bihI coa.s! itc the population of the 
swamps of Virginia, and the borders and 
ihc Delta of the Mississippi. Ami why 
luM hi' not continue to occupy the .soil 
'). notsnly his birth and feelings 
I -d hat his bitterest trials? In 
V I ' 111 ' vs hiise air he is fitted 

to breath. Iianlened consti- 

' Jin . liose malaria but 

' linn; luliMiale is the counec- 
;n man and his n;ilive country, 
iiiTcnts are all there.- It is there 
UQcrf:lv%e altars of hi-.' reliffion, anil the 



shrines of Ins liberty, defiled and degraded 
however tiiey may be. h^'l him liri-alluj 
the miasmata of llu' swamps; l.-t the 
siroccos of the desert blow u|X)n him their 
full bla.sls: let the suns of the tropics m-'lt 
his heated brain, or the eternal snows of 
the north chill his heart's blood ; no matter, 
the anchor of his hope is there cast, and .ill 
his loves, all his aspirations and uU his com- 
binations of interest are there, 
v The feature in our slavery most to bo 
deprecated, us all writers and thinkers 
agree, is the color, the foul fast color, as 
eternal as the hills, and as everlasting as the 
animal economy. The Roman sl.tves, the 
Grecian helots, the. German and feudal 
va.ssals,the Russian scrfswhen freed, mixed 
in the great mass of freemen, and wen^ no 
more degraded, no more pointed at with 
scorn, and marked for an infamous race. 
But alas! here the mark remains, and like 
the stigma upon a convicted felon, runs » ith 
his latest posterity. His own merits or the 
philanthropy of his master, may free him, 
but he walks forth more to be pitied, more 
sunk in the scale of humanity than when 
in slavery. From his previous state, he is 
ignorant, poor ami low-spirited by habit; 
in his new state, he still stands marked by 
nature's God, with an everlasting and dis- 
tinctive brand, and remains degraded, both 
he and his offspring, by the conventious of 
man. He brings with him no wealth from 
the low and degraded level when; he has 
wrought as a slave; the lights of science 
have never shone upon his benighted and 
excluded existence — nor has any aspira- 
tion of ambition over stirred his heart and 
lirtcd him up to dignity and usefulness, 
lie goes forth into freedom a marked and 
degraded being. No political privileges 
appertain to his caste — ile holds no offices, 
— he votes not with freemen — worships not 
at the shrines of liberty ; and is thrust forth 
from all the rights of citizenship. He 
marries no white man's daughter, sits at 
no white man's Ixiard, enters no white 
man's parlor, but cap in hand as a menial. 
He gives his testimony lo no fact however 
important to the good order of society, the 
cause of justice or the rights of property. 
He fights for no country, for he has none. 
He enters no factory to rt;nder his lal)or 
available to himself and his country, be- 
cause white operatives forbid it. He labors 
on no canals or roads or public works, be- 
cause white hirelings will not a-ssociatcwith 
him even on the lowest level. He is forbid 
to travel or trade — to remain in the state 
where all his attachments are — where his 
meritorious conduct procured his emanci- 
pation. He goes to the next .slave state, 
there too he is ordered off, and put in prison 
or sold again into slavery if he does not 
obey. He then goes to some free state, 
supposing that there ho would find a home 
and an abiding place; but no! thence too 
he isdriven by laws unjust and unrelenting, 
and is forbid a residence. With no abiding 
place, no home, no information, no rights 
political or social, no wealth, he is a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, and like 
Cain marked of God, but not for murder or 
vice. Is it to be wondered at that he should 
be poor, and mean, and ignorant and even 
vicious and immoral, without any character 
cherished in him, to lift him above mean- 
ness, idleness and vice? No wonder that 
he remains in slavery, and often returns to 
itafterhaving freed himself from its thralls, 
as the least of his evils. No wonder that 
he continues to affiliate with slaves even 
when free, and manifests no aspirations for 
wealth and the higher comforts. When 
free he must carry himself humbler and 
be more bowed down than when a slave, 
for he has to conciliate all the lords of cre- 
ation from the nabob to the drunken bes- 
tial, to avoid mobs, stripes and summary 
chastisement, for which no court opens to 
give him redrcs<i. 

What now I ask is the remedy or rem- 
edies for this state of things? It will re- 
quire all the remedies to correct it — todis- 
charge slavery, to disarm the freed ne- 
groes of all those characteristic vices, — 
and lift them up to usefulness and citizen- 
ship. There must be great objects and 
high motives operating upon us both as 
masters and citizens of a free country, 
when we lake hold of '.his difficult subject. 
There must be, and we must make up our 
minds to great sacrifices of interest and 
feelings, and our long-established prejudi- 
ces must be offered up willingly lo pro- 
mote the cause, and free the country from 
the reproach of slavery. Much has to be 
done individually, and still more political- 
ly, and all moved up to under the influen- 
ces of the light, the philanthrophy, and 
particularly of that public opinion, so 
supreme and commanding. No nation 
can hope to get rid of an evil of the 
magnitude of this, without great exertion 
and willing sacrifices of feelings and in- 
tere.st. The object is worthy of it ; and 
its magnitude will sanctify any such ex- 
ertion; any sacrifice thai can be offered. 
It would have been worth in dollars 
and cents, hundreds of millions to this 
nation, to have never hod this foul spot 
in its otherwise bright escutcheon. It is 
now worth as many millions to get rid 
of it — purify the shrines of freedom nnd 
vindicate this hopeful experiment of young 
liberty to the good and benevolent of 
mankind. Let us make up our minds then 
for exertion, for sacrifices, and throw all 
false feelings and prejudices to the four 
winds. (Political remedy.) — first; Our 
Legislatures should exert themselves to 
pass laws for the gradual emancipation of 
the slaves in their jurisdictions; and pro- 
vide in some way for their education, pre- 
paratory to that event. It may be policy 
to extend the loon to those under 10 years 
of age, and to the unborn; which will 
leave all the old ones still in bonds to sub- 
serve their masters' interests, and liecause 
they are not fitted for freedom. One age 
soon elapses, and is but liul'^ in the an- 
nals of slavery. Time would soon bring 
'ip the rising generation into the st^ite of 
freedom for which they would be well pre- 
pared. If laws cannot be passed to ac- 
complish this, without pecuniary satisfac- 
tion to the owners, let some l>o offered, 
bolh by the pnrtii ular state, nnd the Fed- 
er.ll Government. All, whether directly 
interested in Slavery or not, would indi- 
viilually or throujrh the Fed<-r»l'-x<;lirqiirr, 



oc willing to pay something to remove 
ihe evil, and purify tli'j temple of liberty 
from the atiomination. .Mmost none would 
think with Governor Hammond, and Mr. 
McDuffic, that it was a blessing, and be 
prepared lo bruvn the world willi a display 
of its foul train. In spite of the morbid 
and inflammntory feelings of the slavehold- 
ers, in the national and state councils, our 
slate and national assemblies ought to per- 
severe in the efforts to dogooii; and in 
some way get the lever of their power 
under the foul weight, and lift it from 
Ihe necks of this people, if a pestilence 
were to sweep through large districts of the 
land; a fire destroy the great pointy where 
thousands centered their intcres's; or a 
war devastate im[)ortaiit portions of the 
country; all individually and natioaally, 
would feel bound to step forward lo Ihe 
relief of such districts and of such people. 
If a great work has to be executed in or- 
der to secure the defences of a country; 
■a great roail or canal has to be made lo 
let out to a market, a whole (Kslrict of a 
very productive and populous country; 
and great embankments, great ditches and 
drninings to be realized tosecure from inun- 
dations, or lo render whole tracts healthful 
and available; then, not only the Individ- 
als, but the body politic, step forward to 
the task with money nnd labor. Why, 
then, cannot individuals and the govern- 
itients concerned, come forward with their 
money and labor, to remove this worst ma- 
laria, this dreadful disease, this scathing 
pestilence, nnd this most dangerous of all 
enemies in our very bosom? Whip me 
the benevolence and that sort of politi- 
cal economy, that strains at a gnat, and 
swallows a camel! 

2nd. Our Legislatures. Slate and Gener- 
al, should raise the platform upon which our 
free colored people stand. They should 
give to them full political rights to hold of- 
fice, to vote, to set on juries, to give their 
testimony and make nodistinctiou between 
them and ourselves. Limve the social part 
of theirrighls, totbeconventionsof society, 
which always takes care of itself; — all the 
law can do is to regard their political rights. 
It is worse even than slavery to have a de- 
graded, disfranchised class of freemen in 
any country. They form a lower level to 
which much of the availability of the nation 
dro|)s, and drags down all within its reach. 
The free negroes being thus degraded, thus 
distinctly marked, can have no pride, no 
self-esteem, and are thrown for sympathy 
into the arms of the slaves, and use all the 
means freedom gives in rendering them dis- 
contented and unhappy. They work up to 
no mark of usefulness, have no forward am- 
bition, and l)ocome content in depredating 
upon that community which has denied to 
them citizenship. Can we hope to raise 
their lot? Is it human nature under those 
circumstances to be proud, and intelligent, 
and honorable, and useful? As well might 
urge to a forward movement the victim^ 
of a prison, the tethered ox, the drunken, 
the dead, as to expect any great, any disin- 
terested, any p.itriotic action from the freed 
colored man tbus crippled, thus confined. 
How inconsistent! We throw ttlem into 
the very dirt, sleep them in |)overty and 
ignorance, take from them their rights, 
their pride, all motives to high acts nnd vir- 
tue, and wonder they do not rise! We 
deprive them of a country and wondorwhy 
they are not patriotic and useful! We 
knock off their chains, but leave them 
still in prison! We take from them all 
character, and look for virtue and worth 
n theirdeeds! What nation before this ev- 
er destroyeil one twclflh of their whole pop- 
ulation and left them to fester in society ! 
We have done this in having and keeping 
one-twelfth in slavery. 

If a prophet from God, from Heaven, were 
to assure us that this Union depended upon 
the ditthargc ofslavery, would we not make 
an (effort to get rid of it. Our reason, God 
himselfdoes so assure all who think, yet we 
stir not, we slumber on. The volcano thun- 
ders beneath us, we rise not from our bed of 
danger; 'whom Gods intend todistroy, they 
fi rst make mad. ' Ou r national character, ou r 
best consciences, our duty, all weigh noth- 
ing in the scale of slavery, against the 
pride and selfishness of the master. The 
instrument called the Constitution, after 
pronouncing all men equal and having 
equal rights, suffers slavery to exist, a free 
colored person to be denied all political 
rights, and after declaring that all free per- 
sons shall enjoy a free intercourse with the 
States, suffers the free negro to be driven 
out of all, and cxcludi-d from such rights. 
Deliver me from an instrument thus partial, 
thus unjust; that can be thus perverted and 
made to sanction prejudices and parly feel- 
ings, and nnle the accidental distinction of 
color! (Individual remedy.) — \a individ- 
uals, all owners of slaves should meet and 
give aid lo every effort going on for the 
emancipation of the slaves. Should of- 
fer his own at half price, talk calmly and 
rationally on the subject, and join in depre- 
cating the evil. They should encourage 
the Legislators to pass laws on Ihc subject, 
not only such as tend to gradually free them, 
but such ns give political rights to them 
wheu free, with a view lo raise them in Ihe 
scale of usefulness and worth in their own 
esteem. Individual owners and those con- 
cerned should look to the facts, nnd recog- 
nize the natural and certain progress of the 
disease and of its remedy, and meet the 
question fairly. .Above all they must make 
up their minds lo rid themselves of all those 
prejudices that run against the free negro, 
and sacrificcthem to the good of their coun- 
try. They must see the necessity of hav- 
ing the free negroes on the soil of their iia- 
livity; and also as a matter of course the 
necessity of regarding them ascitiz"ns and 
a part of this nation. To make this easy 
and just sacrifice, or have no country, is the 
only question in the case. When time 
shall free them, and they be planted as the 
majorities in four or five States, they must 
be citizens and come in, if at all, under the 
broad principles of the constitution, and be 
an integral part of this nation. The sacri- 
fice of our prejudices is not only necessary, 
but a just and a small matter compared to 
the existcncoofadearcountry. Tlicslave- 
holders must calm thcms'jlvcs into just 
thinkers, and ccastc to provokc.tho northern 
fi-'-e Stiitos by putting Ihem al defiance in 



Cnngress and out of it. They must see the 
folly of this roursft, foe nl ready it has quad- 
rupled the force of aliolitionism, and con- 
vinced them that the slave holders are not 
only unjust, but tyrants. They must look 
upon abolitionists as cnthuiiiasts if they will, 
but also as in eai-nest, and in design at least 
.IS real patriots. The abolitionist is be- 
coming ns reckless as the slaveholder when 
thus provoked," and may add violence and 
injasiice to his course, that wiis intended lo 
be mild and conciliatory. The slavehold- 
ers must encourage as much religion as 
can be introduced among the slaves without 
too much interfering vt-ith their labors, and 
ought to he allowed by their laws to educate 
Ha many as Ihey choose, as preparatory to 
the great day that is coming of emancipa- 
lion. A slave-owner, particularly, must 
look to and obey the progress of the time.s, 
anil adoft a*l Ihe ameliorating measures 
possible in his*cconomy and management of 
the slaves. They should regard them as 
human beings And Christians, and spare the 
lash and alfdegrading punishments. They 
should hail the progress of public opinion, 
and aid it iii lifting Ihe slave into comfort 
and self-esleoni. 'Phat goes to raise thoni 
from din, and vermin, and horrid hovels, to 
good beds, clean cabins, Wholesome and abun- 
dant food, and decent comfortable clothing. 
That goes to'educate them, give them re- 
ligion and fitsVhem for future usefulness and 
citizenship. 

It is in vain for the master to try to fence 
his dear slaves in from all intercourse with 
the great world, to create his little petty and 
tyrannical kingdom on his own plantation, 
and keep it for his exclusive reign. Ile 
cannot shut out the light of information any 
more than the light of heaven. It will 
penetrate all disguises, and shine upon the 
dark night ofslavery. Ho must recollect 
that he is surrountjed. The North, the 
Ea-st, the West and the South border on him, 
the free West Indian, the free Mexican, the 
free Yankee, the more than free .■Abolition- 
ists of his own country. Every thing tren- 
ches upon his infected district, and the wolf 
looks calmly in n|ion his fold. The very 
atmosphere he breathes conies fraught with 
liberty, amelioration nnd Wumanity. The 
owner, the stern master, is giving way, and 
is adapting his discipline'lti meet Ihe wishes 
of the great world. He begins to look up- 
on his own conduct as unjust, his own dis- 
cipline as cruel, and has to satisfy his own 
conscience by moving up to a better mark, 
to more humanity in his treatment, and 
more affiliation with his slaves. Obeying 
these impulses gradually will accomplish 
much, — will cover the whole ground — go 
far to remove the evil — and is that happy 
blending into a sameness of feeling, an iden- 
tity of interests that time is so certainly 
bringing on. This is the process under 
the influence of which slavery will disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. 

(iirOar leader to-day is from one of the 
very first intellects iii this nation: and as 
he is a large slaveholder, we allow him to 
speak his sentiments in his own language. 
We shall give our plan of emancipation in 
o'lr next. 



We are called once more to our hard and 
responsible task from a bed of long and 
painful illness. The enquiry has been fre- 
quently made, we are told, whether we were 
living or dead, with hopes for the worst in 
the bosoms of some: we are proud to say 
that Ihe man does not live, whom we would, 
if we could effect it by Ihe mere exertion of 
the will, cause one moment's pain; far less 
ci>mpa.ss in desire his death. "To freemen, 
the disgrace attending our miscond'ict is, 
in my opinion, the most urgent necessity. 
'Is Philip dead?' 'no, but in great danger.' 
How are you conccrned.in Ihese rumors? 
Suppose he should meet sonae fatal .stroke: 
you would soon raise up another Philip, if 
your interests are thus regarded." It is 
the weakness and di.scuse in the state that 
has forced us into our present position: and 
if we should perish, the same causes would 
raise up many more and abler than we to 
vindicate the same cause. 

We had hoped to see on this continent, 
the great axiom that man is capable of self- 
government amply vindicated: we had no 
objections to the peaceable and honorable 
extension of empire over the whole conti- 
nent, if equal freedom expanded with the 
bounds of the nation: gladly would we 
have seen untold millions of freemen, en- 
joying liberty of conscience and pursu t of 
resting under their own vine and fig tree 
with none to make them afraid, standing 
upon a sacred and inviolate constitution at 
home, and just towards all notions — such 
was the vision of the immortal Washington, 
and such was ours. But we arc told the 
enunciation of the great and soul-stirring 
principles of Revolutionory patriots was a 
lie — as a dog returns to his vomit we 
ore lo go back lo the foul and cast off 
rags of European tyranny lo hide our na- 
kedness; slavery, the most unmitigated, the 
lowest, basest that Ihe world has seen, is to 
bf! substituted forever for our better, more 
glorious, holier aspirations — the constitu- 
tion is torn and trampled under foot, jus- 
lice and good faith in a nation are derided, 
brute force is substituted in the place of 
high moral tone: all the great principles of 
national liberty which we inherited from 
our British ancestry are yielded up — and 
we are left without God or hope in the 
world. When Ihe great hearted of our 
land weep, and the man of reflection mad- 
dens in the contemplation of our national 
apostacy: there arc men pursuing gain and 
pleasure, who smile wilh contempt and in- 
differencent their appeals. But remember, 
you who dwell in marble palaces — that 
there are strong arms and fiery hearts and 
iron pikes in the streets, and pains of glass 
only between Ihem and the silver plate on 
the board, and the Smooth skinned woman 
on the ottoman. When you have mocked 
at virtue, duni'jd the agency ol God in the 
affairs of men, and made rapine your hon- 
ied faith: tremble! for the day of retrilm- 
tion is at hand — and the mas-ses will be 
avenged. 

0C5"We are informed that there is a law- 
yer in this city of very small intellect, and 
infinitesimal shade ol a soul, who has boon 
busying himself about our paper from ihe 
beginning, and latterly reporting that we 
give papers to slaves, both our own |Mip"r 



anil papers from our exchange list: now 
our publisher hu.s gone so far, although 
there is nothing in our sheet that a slave 
might not safely read, as to .idopi the rule 
to require subseribers lo write aa. order 
when they send by slaves for their papers. 
We have, out of regard to the opinions and 
prejudices of slaveholders, avoided printing 
and circulating tracts gratuitously, which 
every one sees would greatly forward our 
cause, by reaching a cla.ss of men who rare- 
Iv lake or read newspapers: because they 
are very liable to fall into the hands of 
slaves, and thus subject us to censure. Our 
exchange list is open to the perusal of any 
white citizen, and no others. We know 
that there arc evils attending the discussioB 
of this subject ; but every sensible man is 
.iware thAl they will never grow less, but 
ever increase; they must bo met now or 
never. Slavery does not slough off of it- 
.self. as some suppose. In those parts of 
Maryland where slavery prevails most, and 
where now her ablest men admit that it has 
liecoine utterly useless and eminently in- 
jurious, the slaves have increa.sed on the 
whiles Bp to the present hour: and so also 
in Vii-giuia;'and so al.so in Kentucky. So 
that we must come up to this subject, cau 
tiously, but determinedly. There are some 
men who suppose that our effort will be a- 
bortive, it so it is not our fault, but the foull 
of others; but we ore of a far different opin- 
ion; froni the late political movements in 
Louisville, we are induced to believe that 
to-day our friends there are in a majority: 
when this city lakes open anti-slavery 
ground, tfic institution cannot long stand. 
In conclusion, we give this officious lawyer 
a gentle hint, that if lie does not let us 
alone, we will Arodrf him so that his children 
will not outlive his disgrace. 

Speech of Garkett Davis on taking his 
SEAT IN Congress. — Compeers and descend 
ants of Washington, among those great 
principles of human liberty for which mil 
lions of our English ancestors wore willing 
lo lay down their lives, was the right of Ihc 
people to |ietition their rulers for a redress 
of grievances; and our forefathers wisely 
incorporated this essential right of freemen 
into our organic law, that in all time there 
should be no cavil or misunderstanding up- 
on this subject ; and this Constitution I have 
solemnly before God and men sworn to sup- 
port ; yet there has arisen in this land a 
power higher than the Con.stilution, more 
exacting than conscience — the slave power 
it demands that I should yield up l^e right 
bf petitfon, and I have done sei I have 
thus proven myself loyal to.lhem, and by 
abandoning one great principle of liberty I 
have shown myself a willing servant ready 
lo do their will in all things whatever. .All 
I ask in return, is the prefix of honorable 
to my name, eight dollars a day. Rock fish, 
and Oyster patties! 

T. F. Marshall. — We had intended to 
say something upon this gentleman's hemd 
bill, but when we reflect that we have gone 
to the expense of republishing his letters 
upon slavery for distribution, as the ablest 
argument against the "unmitigated curse" 
which we could lay before the public, we 
feel that it would be trifling with the good 
sense of the people to set about refuting his 
poor ragged argument, lately put forth in 
opposition to his earlier, manlier and sin 
cerer views, when no miserable purpose 
was lo be subserved at the expense of high 
and holy principle. He is beaten, and we 
have no heart lo pursue the subject farther 

Life. — Life's like a field of blackberry 
and raspberry bushes. Mean people squal 
down and pick the fruit, no matter how 
they black their fingers: while genius 
proud and perpendicular, strides fiercely on 
and gets nothing but scratches and holes 
torn in his trowsers — Exch. 

DEATH OF A .MAN CONVICTED OF 
PARRICIDE. 
Baltimore, July 21, 1845. 

There died in the Maryland Penitenli 
ary, on Saturday last, a man by the name 
of William Stewart. He wils convicted 
some seven years ago, of the murder of 
his father. His was an extraordinary case 
The evidence, on which he was convicted 
was circumstantial, hut was regarded at 
Ihe time, a.s of a most conclusive charac- 
ter. The father possessed some properly 
and he made a will, giving the property 
to the son. They were both in Ihe city 
at the time, on their way lo West, where 
they intended to settle, and one morning 
the father was found in a common, to the 
East of Ihe city, horribly murdered. He 
had bei-n shot, nnd his skull broken and cut 
with a sharp, heavy instrument. The son 
immediately returned to Dorchester, (Md.) 
where he had resided, and where Ihe small 
property, owned by his father, was situated. 

They had stopped at the house of a 
brother of Ihe father in this city, who gave 
himself, as was natural, much trouble to 
detect Ihe murderer. In the course of the 
inquiries, suspicion began to rest on the 
son; and he was arrested on his return to 
the city in the steamboat. 

On the trial it was proved that the will, 
making him sole heir of the father, was 
in his possession; that he pureha.sed a 
hatchet, saying that he intended to take 
it wilh him lo the West — that instead of 
doing so, he had taken the hatchet to an 
auction store to be sold, the morning after 
the murder — that the hatchet had blood 
stains on it, and that hedenied having pur- 
chased it, or taken it to the auction store, 
although the fact was proved on him. It 
was also proved that Ihe pantaloons he 
wore on the day of the murder, were stain- 
ed with blood — and the watch of Ihe father 
was found in thestrftet. over which he had 
passed in a hack, from Ihe steamboat to 
the justice's office to be examined, having 
been, as it was argued, dropped by Ihe sou, 
from Ihe hack. There wore found in 
Stewart's trunk, a pair of pistols, of very 
large bore; one of which had been dis- 
charged, and the ball of the other was 
extracted and found to be exactly of Ihe 
weight of the one which had l>een taken 
from Ihe father. It was also proved that 
Stewart and his father had been seen late 
in the afternoon, before the night of the 
murder, in Ihe neiehborhood where Ihe 
murder was commitied — that the cries of 
"murder," were heard about nine o'clock; 
and the uncle swore that Stewart did not 
return to his house till sometime after 
eleven that night, and lhat he hastily left 
lor Dorchester county the next morning. 
No salislactory explanation of any one of 
these facts was attemplcd, and in some, 
ihe effort to explain involved Stewart in 
fnlsehooil. I .state the evidence against 
him much less conclusively than it appcar- 
h! at Ihe trial; and I well remember thai 
:he whole town was astounded when the 
ury brought in a verdict of murder in the 
"■( Olid degree. None of them doubled of 



his guilt, but some liehevul ihey were not 
juslifieij" by iheir conscience in bringing in 
a verdict which involved the life of the 
criminal. The Court expres^ 'd its sur- 
prise at the verdict. ;uid the counsel of the 
prisoii'.'r, glad to get him off with life, made 
no objections to the verdict. The verdict 
was recorded, and sentence, to the full 
term allowed by law, imposed on him — 
eighteen years' confinement in the Peni- 
tentiary. 

He fntercd the Penitentiary on the 13th' 
of November, 1838, and has consequently 
lieen there .some four months less than sev- 
en years. .About two years ago, he began 
to decline, and continued to waste away till 
he died on Saturday lasU He never con- 
fessed his guilt at any time, nor, indeed, 
made much protes'jitions of his innof;ence. 
His disposition was taciturn, and he shun- 
ni'd conversation on the subject. Every 
liody believed him guilty, and he felt that 
Ihey so regarded him. After he was con- 
fined to bt!d, recently, he sought Ihe reli- 
gious instruction of the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, 
of the Epi.scopal Church, ami under his 
ministrations was admitted iiitotliat church. 
Some eight or ton days before ho died he 
was admitted to receive commoilion, and 
thcp said, that bi^forc tliix solemn .service 
was performed, and he admitted to (lartake 
of the rite, he had to say, and wished it to 
be taken as his dying words, that he was 
"innocent of the charge against him — had 
no hand in Ihe murder of his father — and 
was altogether ignorant of every thing re- 
lating to it!" 

This profession of innocence he has 
since repeatedly mode, and but a few mo- 
ments before he died, repeated it with Ihe 
feeble voire that was left him. 

Here there is a most remarkable case. 
A young man only Iwenly-two years old — 
but just married — accused of the horrid 
crime of parricide. The charge is so 
shocking, so unnatural, that every body 
disbelieved it, until the evidence proved 
its truth, beyond Ihc possibility even of 
a doubt. The son, so convicted, is sent 
to Ihe Penitentiary — there lives for nearly 
seven years, and then dies, protesting with 
his parting breath that he is innocent! — 
The chain of evidence seemed complete — 
lo the human mind it was conclusive of his 
guilt — human testimony scarcely ever made 
a clearer case — no probable theory ever 



uid yet 

says, in the last words he spoke, that he 
was innocent! The son so accused, so 
believed to be guilty, of the murder of 
his father — who so protested his innocence 
in Ihe moment of his death — aud when he 
was beyond the reach of mortal aid or 
mortal suffering — has gone to his long ac- 
count. It it hard to doubt Ihe. result of 
facts, which lead lo.but one conclusion — 
but as the grave has closed over b<»th the 
father and the son, and as the innocence 
of the latter is a possibility, nnd has been 
l>roteslcd tender solemn circumstances, I 
prefer to believe that he was innocent, and 
that the murderer of his father has es- 
caped the punishment of man. — Bos. Atlas. 

The Right Groij-iu.— Tho Cincinnati Goi^tle 
eloscs an able article on the Mbirct of the late 
outraf^. by wbich three citiz?Da of Ohio Were cap- 
tured and carrieil off to Virginia, in the following 
manly and emphatic language, which is at once 
worthy of its own high character and of the cause 
in which it speaks: 

"Every citizen of Ohio owos allegiance to the 
Stale. In return for that allegiance the State 
pledges itself to protect him. These Ohioans have 
Im'oii kidnapped on our and their soil, and while 
violating no law of home, bv peopl*.' from u for- 
eign Sl»le, and are now held 'as felons in a fereign 
Jail. < Ihio owes it (o her dignity, lier self-respect, 
her sense of right, to break their bondage and set 
Iheni free. It will never do lo loleraU' the ioea 
that the people of any State may invade our terri- 
tory by force, and by force capture and imprison 
our citixenfl. We shati be despised, and ought to 
be despised, as poltroon in spirit, and coward at 
heart, if we sluggishly fold uur arms and say noth- 
ing and do nolliing, to meet wrongs of so outra- 
geous a character. No man need talk to us of the 
ekaractrr of the men seized in this particular case. 
None need speak of what they attempted lo do, or 
did. The right lo seize the poorest and meanest 
citizen of Ohio by force, confers, if not resisted, 
th» right to seize Ihe best citizen of Ihc State. — 
We have no allemalive left, then; we must defend 
these men; and tile public voice should demand 
that the ablest counsel of the State lie employed 
for this end. Let us see whether there be virtue 
in the writ of habeas corpus, or the law, and let us 
know, loo, speedily whether Ihe citizens of Vir- 
ginia, or of any other State, may invade our soil, 
bear away our people, and doom them as felons, 
against justice, right, and taw, without any remedy 
on our part, except tlie last remedy which God and 
Nature have put lutxi our hands." 



The Trpe .American Spirit — .A corres- 
|)ondeut of the Boston .Alias, one of the 
leading whig organs of Massachusetts, 
come out boldly and manfully in answering 
a dastardly and treasonable communication 
which had ap|ieared a few days previous 
in the same print, in which the writer pro- 
prosrd to every man and woman in the Old 
Bay State, in case of war, to sign a pledge, 
on "anti-slavery peace pledge," as he called 
it, declaratory of their determination not 
to stand by their country. We publish 
two or three paragraphs from Ihe reply, and 
would copy the whole had we room. The 
writer says: — 

The probable cause of war with England 
is Oregon — neither Texas nor California. 
And can any one loll us what the question 
of our right or ibe right of Great Britain io 
Oregon has to do wilh slavery? If slave- 
ry is brought into the question, about 
which we may possiby fight, by the 
British, are northern Americans, who 
are opposed to slavery, to be counseled to 
stand back nnd not countenance such a war, 
or to defend their country against foreign 
attack? •*.»•♦ 
Such is not the course for northern Amer- 
icans to take. If we are lo have war — 
and our enemies falsely call it a war against 
slavery — let us stand by nur coualri/ — 
though we, too, are oppased lo some of her 
institutions. .Aye, even if Ihe war is to be 
on account of Texas, nnd we know we are 
brought lo it by the slave power of the 
South, struggling to perpetuate itself, lei lis 
not turn our backs upon our country, com- 
mit treason against our Constitution, and 
suffers foreign foe, if he chooses, lo subju- 
gate us or dictate his own terms of peace. 

Other nations know not our Stale lines: 
— we are to them one people, under one 
) Government, and a war against that Gov- 
! ernment is met to be, and is, a war against 
; the » hole people. Any internal di.s.sentioos 
, would be used by an enemy, if possible, for 
I the ruin of all; and while we foolishly 
I thought we were punishing our brethren 
I from whom we differ, wc should be ruining 
ourselves also. The North has much more 
lo lose by any warfare than Ihe South. 
By a disastrous war the North has infinite- 
ly more to lose. Shall we, then, take the 
greater of the two evils, because we are op- 
posed to some of the institutions of the 
South, forgetting what we have in common? 
No, — Ictus tell Great Britain thot it is not 
for her, and such as she. to call a war with 
us a war against slavery, nor to endeavor, 
under the garbof philanthropv, to destroy 
a rival. 

Far distant be Ihe day of war! Far dis- 
tant wc may reasonably hope it is; but if 
the niisfortiinc does come, let no "anii-sla- 
terij peace pledge" make traitors of any 
citizens of Ma*=sachuselts. 

Spoken out like a true man, and such we 
doubt not are Ihe sentiments of nine-tenths, 
live, of even a greater proportion, of the 
stalwart sons of Ma.s,sncluiselts nnd of Ihe 
whole country. It will be the saddest mis- 
take England ever made if she counts, iu 
case of war, upon sectional prejudices to as- 
sist her in her schemes. — N. O. Picayune. 



VS Oman's TtMPtii. — No trait of chaVac- 
ler is more valuable in a female than the 
possession of a sweet leinjier. Home can- 
not ever be made happy without it. It is 
like Ihe flowers lhat spring up in our path- 
way, reviving and cheering us. Let a man 
go home al night wearied and worn by the 
toils of the day, and soothing is a word dic- 
tated by a good disposition! It is sunshine 
falling on his heart! He is happy, and the 
cares of life are forgotten. .A sweet tem- 
per has a soothing influence over the mind 
of a whole family. Where it is in the 
wife, and found in the wife and mother, 
you may observe kindness and love pre- 
dominating over the liest feelings of a nat- 
ural heart. S.Tiiles, kind words and looks 
eharaw^terize Ihe children, and peace and 
love have their dwelling there. Study to_ 
acquire and retain a sweet temper. It is 
more valuable than gold — it captivates 
more than b"auty, and to the close of life 
retains all its frirsliness and power. 



COMMERCIAL 



LOUISVILLE PRICES CURRENT. 

CORRKCTRIi WKEKLV. 

Bacon, new, - GJW'Sllav, V 100, 40 ffl .IO 
Bogging, - - 9f5)lii Bale,V;on, STj ® 8 
Bale Rope, - - 3« ffl 4! Hemp— V ton— 
B"ef, - - 5 00® 6 50| Dew Rotted, IS S.^ 
Beeswax, - - mmW Water " 105 13 110 
Butler— |Lard, - - - 7i rti 8 

Western Roserve, none. Iron — V ton — 
Table, . . 19 0l5jBar. - - $33 0 40 
Candles— Fig, - - - 25 ffl 28 

Sperm, - - 30 fi) .32| .Sheet, V lb., 7 ® 8J 
Mould, . - - - 8|.Mola8seB— 
Star, - - - 20 a Oa| Sugar House, 40 13 00 
Cheese, - - - 7 O 8 Nails, *■ lb., ■ 4*13)41 
Coal, - - - 8i(S 8 j Pork- 
Coffee — , Prime, - - $10 'ffi 00 
Rio. - - -71«7} .Mess, - - 12J»00 
St. Domingo, 6) (3 7 Salt- 
Havana, - . 7(3 0, Keliawha,lot8, 21filS3 
Java, - - 1U(3I.3, " reUll, (3 2a 
Cotton, - - - 4* (3 6i Turks Island, 37 fi) 40 
Coiton Yarns, G, 7 fi) »i KeBawluAlum,'IOr30U 
berries, - $3 SOSeeds 



Feathers, V lb., 25 (3 2«; Clo 

Fish- 
No. 1, H»bbl.,$I5fii 15j 
No. 2, " - 12-3 00 
No. 3, " - 9(3 njj Hemp 

Flour, . - . - 3 00 Sugar, 
Single bb!., 3 SOfi) 3 55 L 



Ha 



$3i a 3j 

lOthv, • - 2 (3 21 
.-Grass, 50 fi) 1 00 
I, - 1 00 fill OS 
50 ® 00 

. 6 (s m 

■ 12 IS) 13 
- 11 O 13 



Apples, green, 1 f3 11 Tobacco — 

" drv, 87 IS \. No. 1, - t3 25 fS 4 75 
Peachas, drv.l 00(31 25 No. 2, - 1 75 fii 3 05 
" peeled, - 2 50| No. .3, - 1 10 fii 1 50 
Grain— iWool— 
Wheal, - - 56 (3 57| Washed, - - 25(3 26 
Cora, - - .30 fii 35 Unwashed, - 15fi>17 
Oats, - - - 23 (3 251 



NEW YORK, August 2. 
Provisions. — There is a belter demand for Pork 
In-day, and prices of all descriptions are buoyant. 
Of old Prime 600 barrels sold, supposed, al 9.811 
or over, and '200 or 300 barrels new Sour at 9.50. 
New Mess is held al 13.1 "J, and 13.121 was refused 
for a parcel. Sales 400 barrels, supposed 13.121. 
A prime lot of Dutchess County "Leland's," 500 
barrels changeil hands al 13.75. The Prime of the 
mae lot soliTa day or two since at $11.00. Lard 
is in demand and very 5rin. Sales at Boston for 
this market of 1000 kegs at 8c., 16 V cent Ure. 
We notice a sale of 20 hhds. Smoked Shoulders at 
61 cents. 

HrMP.— We notice sales of 10 tons Clean Rus- 
sia, SOU bales .Manilla, for export to Englaad, on 
private terrni<; and SO do. dew-rotted American, 
$95. G months. 

Hrncs. — We notice sales of 3G00 dry Santa .Mar- 
tha, at 101c. ; 2000 dry-salted Cirthagcna, 91. 6 or 
8 months: and 1400 Rio Grande, ia| lb. at 12ic. 
cash. — Tril/une. 

CINCINNATI, August 7. 

Checsk. — A good article brings readily Sl(36c. 

Flour. — We heard of but one sale to-day, a lot 
of 82 bris. at Canal at $3 clear. 

Grsin.— Wheat is now iic V bushel. Sales of 
shelled Corn from store at 35(£36c; in market ear 
retails at 371c. Sales of ear from Canal at 33(3 
34c. Oats 24fi)25c from store, and <25A3& in 
market. Barley 50c. 

I'RorisiONS. — There is some inquiry for barrel 
meals to-day, but at roles below Ihe market. We 
quote mess at $12 50 V bri; prime at $10, and 
rump and chine $9 5llfi)lU 110. 

LanI movca otT slowly: snles of SO and 100 keg* 
at 71c and 975 kegs at samu. 

AvocsT 8. 

Flour.— Sales at the Miami Canal of 24 bbls. al 
$2.90 per bbl. clear; 30 do. do. al the same, part 
inspected; 65 do. do. at $3.00, part inspected; 257 
do. do. at $3.00, clear— 100 bbls. in Store and 290 
do. City Mills at $3.1 0. 

Whisrev.— Ijales si Ihe Canal of 34, 57, 170a*d' 
265 bbls. at 17ic. per gal.— 27 and 47 bbls. at Ihe 
River at 171c.— 99 bbls. at Railroad depot 17ie. 

HrraU. 



Itrit. M. llARTLCTr's Commercial CoLLCQC, 
S. E. corner of .Main and Fourth-slreets, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is devoted exclusively to the instruction 
of fientlemen iu the Theory and Practice of .Man- 
aging Business, Keeping Double Entry Books, Sec ■ 
Slc., upon Scientific Business. 

Notice. — This institution is so conducted as to 
enable Gentlemen to commence those studies ot 
any time, and tliat too, without auy inconvenience, 
either lo themselves or any one else. 

Requires from six to ten weeks to become 
master of the theory and practice of Ihe science in 
all its various applications lo business. 

icy Good Board and Lodging can be had at from 
$2 lo $2 25 per week. Persons desirous of fur- 
ther information can obtain it by addressing a line 
lo the Proprietor, or by calling on him at his 
Rooms any time during business hours, wliich will 
be from 9 to 12, A. M., and from 2 lo 4, P. M., 
throughout the year. July '2'2, lti45. 



TO rOL'NTBV MERCHANTS. 

CHARLES .MARSHALL, successor to A. T. 
SKILL.MAN, has just published "The Ke.-*- 
Tvcar Farmer's Almanac," for the year of our 
Lord, 1646, calculated for Iho Horizon and .Meridi- 
an of Lexington, by Samuel D. McCl'lloi'gii, A. 
.M., author of "Piclurt of The Heavens, for the 
use of Schools and private families," Ace. ice. 

C. Marshall has always un hand an extensive 
assortment of SCHOOL HOOKS, including all 
those in general use throughout tlie.^tato. 

Also, Cap ami Lttirr Paper, Pent, Ink. Blank 
Books, ^f. ifc.t which he ran wholesale very low 
to Country Merchants, School Tfcochers, and 
others. August 5, 1845. 10-tf 

BVACK. A!% D WHITE Ml STARD 
•«EEU WA]%TE»—For which we will 
pay $3 50 per bushel of 50 pounds, in Cash, at 
THORNTON & GRINSTED'S 
Steam Mustard, Pepper and Spice Mills, 
Bnllit-Street, Louisville 

Aug. S, 1845. ta$2). 



CJTRAYED— From mv lot, on Saturday 
►3 night last, a GRAY HORSE, about 15 hands 
high, well turned, trots and paces well, and having 
on no shoes. Aay information regarding him will 
be thankfully received. 

W.M. L. NEALE. 
Loiington^ Jul y 28, 1 8 45. 9-lf 

AVETTE COrXTY. SS.-Taken 

up by John Aroosrigkt, living on Ihe 
Curd's road, aboul two miles from Lexington, a 
BROWN .MARE, about fourteen haiios and three 
inches high, seven vears old, shod before, no marks 
perceivable. Appraised to $40, by John G. Hall 
and Wni. H. Kelley, before me, this 24th day of 
Julv, 1845. 

B. F. GRAVES, J P. F. C. 
A copy — All. James ('.. Rodes, c. r. c. c. 

By W'm. K. Braueord, d. c. 
July 29, 1845. 9-3f' 

MUSTARD SEED.— I will purchase 
BLACK .ML'STAKD SEED, clean and 
dry. for which I will pay Cash, if delivered to me 
n Lexington, Kv. 

.MARY .M. BURROWES. 
July 22, 1845. 8-^1. ISO 



A NEW AND CHEAP tAW BOOH. 

JUST RECEIVED BY CHAS. MARSHALL, 

REPORTS of Cases argued and detenmnod in 
the CourU of Exchequer nnd ExcbcqiKr 
Chamber, willi table of the cases and urincipat mat- 
ter, by R. .Meeson, Esq., and W. N. Welssv, Esq. 
with references to decisions in the American 
Courts. Vol. ii, pp. 658, 8vo. Price only $2.50 a 
volume. C. M. H'ould invite Ihe allention of Ihe 
legal profession to this edilion of th.' "Exchequer 
Report," as being the cheapest Ijmv Book ever issued 
from the .\merican press. It is the design of the 
publisher to issue the other volume as fast as pos- 
ble at Ihe same low rate. The w ork is printed 
'ilhout abridgement, upon good paper, in large 
type and well bound in law binding. 
' Also, at a reduced price, Lomax's Digest of Ihe 
Laws respecting Real Properly, generally adopted 
and ill use in Ihe Unile.1 States, embracing more 
pecially Ihe Law of Real Property in Virginia. 
3 vols. 

)inax on the Law of I'^xeculors and Adiilinis- 
tratiim, generally ill use in the United Stoles, and 
Bifejiled more particularly to Ihe pracltci- of \"ir. 
ginia. 2 vols. 
Lexington.July 29,184.-., %.if 



MISCELLAN^V. 

From Iho Morning Herald 
A DIRGE FOR THE XAMEI.ESS. 
In a dream, in n dream, 
By the cool gliinmi-ring MrcHiii. 

Her pillow, moM only, 
She lay ail white and fair 
With dind flowerj in her hair. 

Still, still and lonely. 
Was it sloop! was it sleep? 
With its dreams dark and de«p, 

That had thus o'ercome her I 
With her small snovcv hanfl') 
.•\nJ longhsir in raven hand", 
How shall wo name her' 
O'er the robes thin and white 
That shrouded form so slight. 



The 



cping; 



On the cheek wan and clea 
There lay a piteouHtear, — 

She had been weeping. 
Bhut, shut beneath the skica. 
Were her soft gleaminf; eyes, 

The lids dropping over. — 
Her sleep was deep and sound, 
Co the damp, chilling ground; 

Where w»a her lover? 
Above her leaves were stirred, 
For 'Mn a little bird 

In sunshiny weather. 
Had built a nursing nest. 
And the brood beneath its bresAt 

Nestled together. 
Still, still and molionlesa'. 
Yielding us no curess. 

Her white arms were folded ; — 
Thick-strewn along herwnv, 
l)ark-coolr»d berries l«v 

Where they had niouldeu. 
Low on her mossy bier. 
Long had she tain we tear. 

The stones were nol colder 
Down in the glassy stream, 
.Vor, did so whitely gleam 

To the beholder. 
Bright in her lonelinessl 
Whom did herbeautv blese? 

What rell her of reason' 
Gave she her heart to one 
Wlio "ome loul wrong had donet 

Was it Love's treason ' 
Loved she as one we kuew. 
Whose Ijfc is ebbing elow — 

Whose love unrequited 
Flows back upon the heart 
With a dull pain and smart, — 

Slighteo, ali slighted.' 
This nnuch isal! we knew, 
Here ;2 her voiceless woe, 

The greeia leaves arouiwl hen 
Making no mo&n or 'plaint, 
Calm, lowly as A saint- 
Death came and found her. 

KATE CLEAVELAND. 
Cincinnati, July lOih, 1S46. 

WILLIAM,"WILLIAM, DONT LOOK DOWN! 
A Thrilling Sctnt at the Natural Bridge. 
BY E. BL'RRITT THE LEARNED BLACKS.MITH. 

The scene opens with a view of the great 
Natural Bridge, ia Virginia. There are 
three or four lads standing in the channel 
below, looking tip with awe to the vast arcb 
of unhewn rojks, with the almighty bridge 
over these everlasting abutments, where the 
morning stars sang together. The little 
piece of sky spanning those measureless 

fliers is full of stars, although it is mid-day. 
t is almost five hundred feet from where 
they stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks 
of limestone, to the key rock of the vast 
arch, which appears to them only the size 
of a man's hand. — The silence of death is 
rendered more impressing by the little 
stream that fulls from rock tu ruck down the 
channel. The sun is darkened, and the 
boys have unconsciously uncovered their 
heads, as if sKinding in the presence-cham- 
ber of the Majesty of the whole earth. .At 
last this feeling begins to wear away; they 
begin to look around them. They see the 
names of hundreds cut in the limestone 
abutments. .K new feelingcoinesover their 
hearts, and their knives are in hand in an 
instant. "What man has done man can 
do," is their watchward, while they draw 
themselves up and carve their names a foot 
above those of a hundred full-growu men, 
who had been tliere before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of 
physical exertion, except one, whose exam- 
ple illustrates perfectly the forgotten truth, 
that there is no royal road to intellectual 
eminence. This ambitious youth sees a 
name just above his reach, a name that will 
be green in the memory of the world, when 
those of .Alexander, Caisar, and Bonaparte, 
shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of 
Washington. Before he marched with 
Braddock to the fatal field, he had been 
there, and left his name a foot above all his 
predecessors. It was a glorious thought of 
a boy to write his name side by side with 
that of the great Father of his Country. — 
He grasps his knife with a firm hand, and 
clinging to a little jutting crag, he cut again 
into the limestone. about afoot above where 
he stands; but as he puts his feet and hands 
into those gains, and draws himself care- 
fully to his full length, he finds himself a 
foot above every name chronicled in the 
mighty wall. While his companions are 
regarding him wiih concern and admiration, 
he cuts his nume in huge capitals, large 
and deep, into that flinty album. His knife 
is still in his hand, and strength in his sin- 
ews, and a new created aspiration in his 
heart. 

Again he cuts another niche, and again 
he carves his name in large capitals. This 
is nol enough. Heedless of the entreaties 
of his companions, he cu'is and climbs again. 
The gradualionsof his ascending scale grow 
wider apart. He measures his length at ev- 
ery gain he cuts. — The voices of his friends 
wax weaker and weaker, till their words 
are finally lost on his ear. Ho now, for 
the first time, casts a look beneath him. 
Had that glance lasted a moment, that mo- 
ment would have been his last. He clings 
with a convulsive shudder to his little niche 
in the rock. — An awful abyss awaits his al- 
most certain fall. He is faint from severe 
exertion, and trembling from that sudden 
view of thedrendlul destruction to which he 
is exposed. His knife is worn half way to 
the haft. He can hear the voices, but not 
the words of his terror-stricken companions 
below. What a moment! Whatametigre 
chance to escape destruction ! There is no 
retracing his steps. It is impossible to put 
his hands into the same niche with his feet, 
and retain his hold a moment. His com- 
panions instantly perceivethisnew and fear- 
ful dilemma, and await his fall with emotions 
which "freeze their young blood." He is 
too high, too faint to ask for his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, to come 
and witness or avert his destruction. But 
one of his companions anticipates his de- 
sire. Swift as the wind he bounds down 
the channel, and the fatal situation of the 
boy is told upon his father's hearth-stone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, 
and there were hundreds standing in that 
rocky channel, and hundreds on the ridge 
above, all holding their breath, and await- 
ing the fearful cala.strophe. The poor boy 
hears the hum of new and numerous voices, 
both abc>ve and below. He can just distin- 
guish the tones nf his father's voice, 
who is shouting with nil the cncrgv of de- 
spair, "William! William! don't look down! 
Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are 
all here, praying for you ! Don't look down ! 
Keep your eyes towards the top. 

The boy didn't look down — his eyes are 
fixed like a flint toward Heaven, and his 
young heart on him who reigns there. He 
grsps again his knife. He cuts another 
niche, and another foot is added lo the hun- 
dreds that rcinove him from the reach of 
' human help below. How carefully he uses 
his wasting blade! How anxiously he se- 
lects the softest place in that pier! How 
he avoids every flinty grain! How he 
economises his phyaiccU powers — 'resting & 



momer-t at each gam hs cuts' How every 
motion is watched from below! There 
stands his father, mother, brother, and sis- 
ter, on the very spot where, if he falls, he 
will not full alone. 

The sun is half-way down the west. The 
lad had made fifty nddlional niches in the 
mighty wall, and now finds himself direct- 
ly under the middle of the vast arch of 
rocks, earth and trees. — He must cut his 
way in a new direction to get over this over- 
hanging mountain. The inspiration of 
hope is dying in his bosom; its vital heat is 
fed by the increased shouts of hundreds 
perched on clifls and trees, and others who 
stand with ropes in their hands on the bridge 
above, or with ladders below. Fifty more 
gains must be cut before the longest ro|X! 
can reach hiin. His wasting blade again 
strikes into the limestone. 

The boy is emerging painfully, foot by 
fixjt, from under that lofty arch. Spliced 
ropes ore ready, in the hands of those who 
are leaning over the outer edge of the 
bridge. Two minutes more and all will be 
over. That blade is worn to the last half 
inch. The boy's head reels — his eyes are 
starting from their sockets. His last hope 
is dying in his heart — his life must hang up- 
on the last gain he cuts. That niche is his 
last. .At the leist faint gain he makes, his 
knife, his faithful knife, falls from his nerve- 
less hand, and ringing along the precipice, 
fulls at his mother s feet. 

An involuntary groan of despair runs 
like a death-knell through the channel be- 
low, and all is still as the grave. .At the 
heightof nearly three hundred feet, the de- 
voted boy lifts his hopeless heart and clo- 
dngeyes to commend his soul to God. 'Tis 
but a moment — there — one foot swings off'! 
— he is reeling — trembling — topliug over 
into eternity! Hark! — a shout falls on his 
ear from above ! The man who is lying 
witli half liis li iigtli over the bridge l,.is 
fliughl a glimpse of the boy's head and 
shoulders. Quick as thought, the noosed 
rope is v\ithin reach of the sinking youth. 
,\o one breathes. With a faint, convul- 
sive effort, the swooning boy drops his arms 
into the noose. Darkness comes over him. 
VVith the words God! and mother! whisper- 
ed on his Up! j'ast loud enough to be heard 
!B Heaven, the tightening rope lifts him out 
of his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves, 
while he is dangling over the fearful abyss! 
— but when a sturdy Virginian reaches 
down and draws up the lad, and holds him 
up In his arms before the fearful, breathless 
multitude such shouting, such leaping, and 
weeping for joy. never greeted the ear of 
a human being so recovered from the yawn- 
ing gulf of eternity. 

Daniel Boone. — The Frankfort Com- 
monwealth 8ays,"that the remains of Daniel 
Boone and wife, were brought to Frankfort 
on the 23d inst., under the care of Col. Wm. 
Boone, of Shelby county, the oldest survi- 
ving nephew of the deceased, and Messrs. 
rhos. L. Crittenden and Philip Swigert, of 
this place. These gentlemen vi.siled Mis- 
souri as a committee for that purpose, being 
charged by the Frankfort Ccmetury Com- 
pany, with the patriotic duly of removing 
to the Tnnd of their early vicissitudes ana 
trials, the remains of these noble and fear- 
less pioneers." 

Fe.male Sam Patch. — As a party of 
young ladies and gentlemen were amusing 
themselves with a rural walk on the '1th of 
July, one of the number, .Miss MoflTat.at Var- 
na, approached the bank of Fall Creek, at a 
point near the dam, about a mile up the 
stream, to obtain a view over the precipice. 
Seizing hold of a bush for support, and fas- 
uated by the beauty of the scene, she in- 
cautiously leaned too far forward, by which 
the bush giving way, she was precipitated 
overthe bank, a perpendicular fall ofeighty- 
two feet. One would suppose that instant 
extinction of life must be the necessary con- 
sequence of such a descent; but fortunately 
she was received in water three and a half 
feet, from which she scrambled upon dry 
land, considerably frightened, but not seri- 
ously injured, not even having lost her pres- 
ence of mind; for supposing after striking 
the water, that she might be carried down 
by the force of the current of the stream, 
she had drawn off a glove to enable herself 
to seize hold of anything that she might be 
able to reach to arrest her progress. 
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.Asparagus. — Mr. Wightman Chapman, 
of Middlebury, Vt., raised the finest aspar- 
agus we ever tasted. Noticing its superi- 
ority, we inquired bow it was grown. Mr. 
C. said it was raised by what he called the 
French mode. Instead of malting a deep 
trench as in the ordinary way, he selected 
a piece of thick sward in a rich place, made 
up a good compost of old manure, muck, 
and loam, and raised a bed lo the height of 
twelve or fifteen inches, into which he set 
the root. There is certainly "no mistake" 
about the extra size and unusual richness 
of the asparagus which we saw and ate, 
produced in this way. 

Preservation of Wood. — Kyan's cele- 
brated patent, it is well known, consists of 
impregnating the pores of wood with cor- 
rosive sublimate. Bennett's Antiseptic So- 
lution, for the same purpose, is a solution 
of one pound of chloride of zinc in five 
gallons of water, and has been found su- 
perior to Kyan's patent solution. .Another 
simple process consists in the application of 
creosote, along with coal tar, and other bi- 
tuminous matter. The wood is thoroughly 
saturated to the centre of the log with great 
rapidity. A load of fir timber will absorb 
forty gallons; close grained limber less. 
The price of the creosote is 3 pence [ster- 
ling] per gallon; in some places not more 
than 2i pence. Preserved timber, by this 
process, is supplied for rail-roads at 15 shil- 
lings a loud more than the common price. 
Wood treated in this way is said to become 
nearly water-proof, and requires no paint- 
ing. [It will of course be understood that 
the "creosote" spoken of is not the article 
sold in the drug shops, which is verv costiv, 
but a much cruder substance, similar to the 
substance sold many years ago, for smok- 
ing hams, under the name of jiyrol igneous 
acid.] — Albany Cultirnlor. 

Liquid Manure. — The Chinese, who arc 
particularly skilful in the management of 
manure, are extremely careful not to waste 
the smallest portion; and, according to Sir 
(ieorge Staunton, they prefer the dung of 
bird to that of all others, and next to that 
night-soil, which they apply in a liquid 
state. 

From the .Mbunv Cultivator. 
CULTIVATIO.N OF FRUIT. 
Mr. Tuckeb — Among the various objects 
that engage the attention of the agricul- 
turi.sl, few have higher claims upon his 
care than the cultivation of fruit. When 
man wa.s fresh from the hands of his maker, 
the fruits of his garden became the sole 
objects of his culture, as they constituted 
his entire, yet ample means of suhsistance. 
Health, vigor and longevity resulted from 
this simple five; and there can hardly be a 
doubt that even at this day, a uuarer ap- 
proach to this primitive simplicity ol diet 
would contribute iniicli to the preservation 
of health and happiness among mankind. 
When wo consider ihe tjrout and constant- 
j ly increasing varieties of fruit that are 
I capable of being cultivated in our climate:^ 
I their wonderful cap.icity for iuiprovemenl ; I 



t!l6 olegancs of fcr.T. and beauty of co!ov 
displayed by many of them; and above all 
their delightful fragrance and exquisite 
flavor; it may well be a.sked, whut objects 
demand our mure consUiiil and fostering 
cuiet Nor is the value of fruit at all 
lessened when we view it as a means of in- 
croasingour wealth. If our farmers, with 
their present very meagre and im|>orfect 
collections of fruit, have uflen found the 
produce of the orchard among the most 
valuable of crofis, what may tliey not ex- 
pect when the best and most profitable va- 
rieties come to b» the objects of their cul- 
ture? In this region we can boast of but 
few apples of dacided value, and until a re- 
cent period we had but one superior and 
some half dozen Jolcrable pears. Of the 
best of applus, and of tliose exquisite pro- 
ductions of the pear kind, with which the 
science and skill of a few individuals have 
enriched the world within the last half (xn- 
tury, we are yet to become partakers. — 
The peach and the plum hod almost become 
extinct among us for want of a suflTicient 
knowledge in their culture to counteract 
their diseases, and lo protect them from the 
depredations of insects. Their best varie- 

tie» have never been seen here at all 

These defects in our system of rural econ- 
omy cs^nnot fail of being amended when 
the attention of Ihe public cau besufficieul- 
ly awakened to their existence; sfnce it is 
not so much the remedy, as the determina- 
tion and skill to u.se it. that is wanting. ■ 

But the principal design of this commu- 
nication is to lay before the public soiijc o\>- 
scrvalions that have lately been made In 
the culture of a few particular varieties of 
fruit. In the contiguous countiai of Westr 
Chester and Fairfield, and probably over a 
considerably wider extent of surface, the 
.\ewlown Pippin tree lias never worn the 
healthy and flourishing a])pcarance of the 
ollurcul'ivated sorts. Il is .clow of growth, 
and the bark of even young trees has a 
peculiarly rough and perforated appear- 
ance, as if often traversed by the wood- 
l>eckcr. For many years its frtiit has been 
gradually deteriorating until it h.os become 
in many orchards nearly worthless. So 
genarally indeed is this t'ne cose that culti- 
vators are about abandonini; it as one of 
the wornout rarieties, considering it strick- 
en with the incurable degeneracy of age. 
That such an opinion however is not well 
founded, may be inferred from the fact that 
this fruit, when grown in the new and more 
virgin soils of the interior, is to this day 
fairer and larger than we have ever been 
accustomed to see it here. This fact would 
seem to indicate, not the degeneracy of the 
tree itself, but the want of something in 
the soil to enable it to bring out its fruit in 
full perfection. Some other of the older 
varieties of apples have degenerated much 
within the last twenty or thirty years. — 
The same thing has happened to some of 
the choicest pears. ^The White Doyenne, 
or Virgalieu, until recently the only su- 
perior variety ever cultivated here, has for 
twenty years ceased to ripen its fruit. — 
The tree itself seems healthy, but its fruit 
commences cracking when half grown; 
becomes woody, and scarcely a pear has 
ri|)ened on these trees for nearly a quarter 
of a century, with the exception of the Uisl 
two years. Year before last a few, and 
last year a greater proportion of these 
pears came to |>ei feclion. Here again the 
soil h;Ls lacked something that this tree re- 
quired in ripening its fruit; and the favor- 
able change observed la.st year would seem 
to indicate that this material, whatever it 
is, which after a long |>eriod had lieen ex- 
hausted by the annual fructification, has, 
after a lapse of twenty years, uccuiiiulated 
again in quantity sufficient to bring some 
of its fruit to perfection. The Seckel pear, 
a most delicious fruit, having but recently 
been introduced here, ripens with us in 
great perfection; but at Philadelphia, where 
the tree originated about a century ago, 
probably from u seed of the Rousselel de 
Rheims, which it greatly resembles, the 
Seckel has begun to suffer from exhaustion 
of its appropriate food, and requires an ar- 
tificial supply to restore it to its wonted per- 
fection. This fact I learn from Mr. L. C. 
Ford, of Olncy Park, accompanied with 
the valuable information that the material 
wanted in this cuse was some ferruginous 
compound, as by giving a liberal supply of 
slag from the iron foundry to the roots of 
his trees, he has restored its fruit to more 
than its pristine excellence. 

With regard to the Newtown pippin, I 
am in possession of facts showing that our 
soil requires only some com|K)und of lime, 
probably the phosphate, to enable it to bring 
this apple to full perfection. The details 
of this discovery would extend this artiole 
to an inconvenient length, but they will 
cheerfully be given to any gentleman re- 
quiring them. Oneof the facts upon which 
this opinion is based, goes to show that an 
old and decaying .Newtown pippin tree, 
which in 1840, bore chiefly small, rusted 
and valueless fruit, in 1842 presented a 
healthy and flourishing appearance, and 
commenced bearing large, fair and beauti- 
ful apples, and has done the same every 
year since; under no other treatment than 
that of having the clam and oyster shells 
from the table of the family deposited under 
it, which has been done from the date first 
mentioned up to the present time. This 
spring the tree has a very fine ap|x'arance, 
and IS preparing for a heavy crop. It is 
worthy of notice thot the very next tree in 
the row is likewise a Newtown pippin, 
which still continues to bear very inferior 
fruit, fit only for cider. 

.Most of the fruit trees will grow and 
bear fruit in any tolerable soil, but to pro- 
duce it in full perfection, many of the 
choicer kinds probably rer|uire materials 
with which the ^rtii in this region is but 
sparingly provided. If every diflercnt 
species of vegetation requires its own ap- 
propriate food; if corn, wheat, rye, iic, 
in two or three successive crops exhaust 
the silicate of potash, or some other spar- 
ingly provided material, essential to ibeir 
growth, ani can no longer be cultivated in 
the same fields until lime, or the hand of 
man, has restored what is wanting; it sure- 
ly need not excite our wonder that a tree, 
fixed to the same locality, and drtuviug all 
the materials of its suteistence from a few 
feet of ground, should, in the lapse of fifty 
or a hundred years, exhaust those sparse 
and delicate materials essential to the per- 
fection of its fruit; and struggling with ad- 
verse circumstances, eoiiiinue for a long 
period afterwards lo bring lorlh only fruit 
of a very inferior kind. To this cause, 
rather than to antiquity of origin, we may 
probably a-scribe the failure of some of our 
favorile fruits. The Koiiasclet, for in- 
stance, long so highly prized by the con- 
fectioners in France, is now said lo be 
rapidly failing in that country; but having 
been introtluced into this town about four- 
teen years since, in mistake for Ihe Seckel, 
is found to be a vigorousund rapid growing 
tree, pro<lucing excelleul fruit. This is 
certainly an important subject, and deserves 
further investigation. .May we not hope 
that a series of well directed experiments, 
with careful oli^ervalion. will eventually 
yield llio agriculturist that intimate knowl- 
uilge of the requirments of the plants and 
trees be cultivates, that shall enable him, 
by suppljing their individual wants, not 
only 10 recover, but to exceed ihe former 
perfcciion of the now deteriorated fruits? 

Thomas Close. 
Portchctur, H'rjt(<-A«s."fr county, X. i". 
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— e. ^ripliou of those coun- 

terfeit Dank .Notes most likely to be puMed ofl" in 
this community, may, by any person who will 
lake Ih- iroublc lo examine it, be a safeguard 
agaiuHl imposition and Iom. .\11 new eonnli rfeits, 
as they appear, will bn added to this list, and fully 
described. 

KENTUCKY IJANKS. 

Hank or LoLlsTiLLe. — I's spurious — pavable to 
bearer, diited .April I, IM'I. \ ignelte asteaniboat 
with H. Clay on the wheelhousc. No one's ever 
issued bv the Bank. 

Bank or I.oi isville.— 5'8 pavable to B. Bi.nd, K. 
Tliurslon, Cashier, JohnS.Snead, Fresidoat. Bad- 
ly executed, generallv, and particularly the head 
in the centre of the note. 

5's lellerC, payable lo B. .'Millikin. dated Oct. 6, 
183.'*. Tlic signatures co.irse und tha ink much 
paler lhan in the genuine note. Olhers of the 
•ame denomination and dale, are payable lo W. 
Nesbitl. 

Bank or Kentucky ami Branches. — 5's made 
payable to various pertoneof the dilTereul Bran<:hes 
and of various dates, signed J. C. Cwathmev, 
Ca»liier, W. H. Pope. President. Signatures and 
tilling same hand writing— the ink of a bluish lint. 
They may lie detected by observin^ie ^M^Ie on Ihe 
right an.flcfl 01" the vignelte. lu ihe genuine nolo 
a perfect wreath surrounds the figure 5. On the 
counterfeit it is but partially formed, and the en- 
graving very imperftct. "The whole appearance 
of the counterfeit is calculated lo deceive all but 
judges. 

lOO'a counterfeit, letter A, payable lo C. S. .More- 
head, G.C. Owalhmev, Cashier, and John I. Jaco's, 
President. Signatures well executed. The coun- 
terfeit is shorter than the genuine, and in the lop 
line there is a comma (,) before Ihe word Direc- 
tors. 

I Oil's letter B, variaps dates and pavable lo dif- 
ferent persons signed (i. C. Gwalhniey, Cashier, 
and \V. H. Pope, President, signatures well exe- 
cuted. Some are stamped across liie face " Massol 
& Co., Main street, Louisville." This may be 
easily delected hy the size of lile bill; it is only 
seven inches in length, while the'genuiue is a quar- 
ter of an inch longer. 

aO's made pavable lo R. .S. Todd, letter A. dated 
June 16, lt-a.'>; John I. Jaco's, President, C. C. 
(Iwalhmev, Cashier, hadlv executed. The figure 
of the Indian on the left hand verv imperfectly and 
coarselv engraved, and filling up badly done. 

.I's le'ller C, pavable to John F. Campbell. 

Oj-The counterfeit KKl's arc on Ihe Branches at 
Bowling Green, F'rankfurl and Ilopkinsville. 

Northern Bark of Ksntcck v, Paris.— aO's letter 
B, pay Thomas Kelly, Ocl. 28, IS.-Jfl, vignette a 
train of Railroad cars, badly executed, paper tlimsy 
and engr-iving too dark— M. T. Scolt, Cashier; 
John Tilford, President. 

5's letter B, pav Thomas Kellv, June 17, ISiZS, 
.M. T. Scott, Cashier, John Tilford, President.- 
Filling up and signatures clumsy and by the same 
hand. 

Northern Bank or Kentitkt, at Lexington.— 
I's, signed Jno. Tilford, President, dated 4lh 
of Jan., 1845, has receollv been put in circulation 
The whole appearance of Ihe note is well calcu- 
lated lo deceive; upon minute oxaminalion the 
vjgneUe at Ihe top, especially the female figure, 
coarsely executed, and the impres- 
Iwo lighter than in the genuine note, 
of Ihe President which is well nigh 
inspected through a magnifying 
glass IS aiscovered to be engraved, but lo tlie naked 
eye presents every appearanee of being written. 

3*8, letter A. payable at various branches to W. 
Dunn and others; M. T. Scott, Cashier; signature 
ne hand writing; paper of 
alculated to deceive, if not 
closelv examined. 

5's letter E, pay W. E. Halloway, Sept. 24, 1839; 
M. F. .•5cott, Cashier; T. W. Tilford, President. 
Vignette, a Locomotive and a train of care, pale, 
but calculated to deceive. 

Id's letter A, vignette. Railroad cars; 1 third ol 
an inch shorter than the 
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is; vignette, a female dressing 
wounded' man; letter D, dated .\uguat 20, l«39; 
W. S. Saull, Cashier, J. N. Tilford, President, in 
place of J. Tilford, payable to I.. S.Saiisteal. No 
rewmhlaiiee to the genuine. The signatures have 
been marked Aut in fine hair liiioc, and whivh are 
not covered in the signature. 

2n'sleller n, pav A. Hawkins 1st Januarv, ISSS, 
olhers November 4, IMO, M. T. Scott, Cashier, (no 
dels between the letters .M. T. S. as in Ihe genuine,) 
John Tilford, President The word twenty on the 
margin, near the right end of the uppiir part of Ihe 
bill, in Ihe counterfeit is one third of an inch from 
Ihe margin — in the genuine it almost touches. 

20's letter D, dated Lexington October I, 1839. 
Vignette, a man in a sitting posture, with a female 
kneeling; coarse engraving, without any attempt 
locopy Ihe genuine. 
2U's letter .A, .May I, 1843, paper bad and thin. 
lOO's letter B, pay B. Moore, July 17, 1836; vig- 
nette dark and imperfect. 

Northern Bank or KcNTCCKr, branch at Louis- 
ville— 3'8 pay to T. Anderson, dated August 10, 
1838, M. T. Scott, Casliier, paper light, engraving 
faint; olherwiae well calculated to deceive. 

Northern Bank of Kenluekv, Branch at Rich 
mond— 5'5 teller E. p«v W. C'uperlon, .March 9, 
1840. Signature of the President in u smaller 
hand and loo short; paper of a whitish cast, coarse 
and thick; M. T. Scolt's name engraved. 

TENNESSEE. 
Farmers anu iMichanics' Bank, .Memphis.— 5's 
a good imitation, but badly filled up. lUO's altered 
from 5*s, easily detected. 

Bank of Tennessee, Nashville.— 10'b' letter A, 
dated '2.'i<l June, payable 13 months after dale; 
poorly executed. 

lO's letter A, dated April 9, 1839, Henry Ew- 
ing. Cashier; (written Euwing.) M. Nichol,' Presi- 
dent. 

50's altered from lO's. Ia Iho altered note the 
coat of arms is on the right centre. Branches have 
also been altered. 

Union Bank, Nashville. — lOO's altered from 
5's. The genuine lOO's have the full length figure 
of justice at each end; the 5'8 have eagles at the 

Planter's Bank of Tennessee, Nashville. — 
lOO's letter A. pay A. Crawford, 4lh March 1844. 
The shading «f the words "Planters' Bank of 
Tennessee," very badly executed, engravings 
darker than the genuine; vignette. Railroad cars, 
Sleaniboal. &c. Rawdon. Wright, Halcli Edson, 
New Orleans, Engravers. 



A CARD.— A gentleman, at present residing 
ill the North, but a nulive of the South, and 
who has been for many years a practising Physi- 
cian, being desirous of relinquishing his profession, 
and devoting himself to the instruction of youth, 
ill preparing llieiii for College, &c. ^c, respecl- 
fullv offers his services as " ft iea/e Tutor " forono 
or more f.imilies, who may prefer Ihe tuition of 
their children under their own roof, lo that of a 
Public Institution. References of the highest ro- 
spectabililv can be seen at the oflice of the Editor 
of the 'True American,' Casshs .M. Ci.av, Esq. 
July 2'J, 1845. 8-lm. 

PERIFOCAL SFECTArLES— A 
new and superior article of .American man- 
ufacture, for sale by M . &. J . M . B A R L O W . 
These glasses are highlv recommended bv Dr. 
Lardner, Dr. McClella'n, of Philadelphia'. Dr. 
J- of Cincinnati, President Lindsley of 



Nashville University, and several oihe 
geulleroen, who have tested their supei 
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from pain in long use. All who hav 
renew tlicir sight, and those especially who experi- 
ence uii inioiuiy or piiinftii .sennation in the nsc of 
the ordinary gIai«eB, are respectfully requested to 
call and give them a trial. O'Gold Spectacles, 
of extra quality and finish, wilh Perifocal glasses, 
at New York prices. 

Lexington, June 20. 1845. 3t» 

ROOT BEER & SARmAPARlL.L,A 
lUEAD, .'xcolIeiK .<unimer licvcrages.) 
manufaetured ;iud for khIo by 

K. B. \VI:BB, Mo. a, Logan's Row. 
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JOB PRI.\TI«iG.— Every description of 
Plain and Fancy Job Printino neatly and 
expeditiously done at this office, on very reiutonu- 
blu terms. An extonsivu und fashionable as- 
sortment of Types, and other materials of the most 
excellent kind, will be used. Prices uniform und 
moderate. A share of patronage is solicited. 

1 ^45.— 1- tf 

PBOSPEC'Xrs7>r TlTE"cONSfc:RVA- 
riVt:, a Monthly Periodical. 
Th<- uiversilird interests, Civil and Religious, 
which our wld.-jy extended country embraces. 
Iiavo suRgested tlin propriety of publishing a peri- 
odical, devoted to the cause of Rational Liberty, 
and which Khalt studiously endenvor to promulgate 
views truly concervalivf in llicir legitimate len- 

Wi- propone to operate with no rjvil or Rfligiuu« 
pfirty: iH-lteving that independence of opinion is 
cMential totruth and honctityi receiving ordiscnrd- 
ing wliTitso^ver mny be pf;culiar lo any stcl or 
party, ns it bt*arslh<« test of unperverted reanon. 

We hope to acl, as responsible only to the bar of 
conscience and of OoJ; unfettered by the tyranny 
of prejudiced opinion. 

The Conservative shall be published moulbly, in 
New York, embraringall topic? which have n'spc- 
cial refcrenro to our National welfare and glory, 
an i furnisliing space for all other matters consistent 
with its design. Some of the ablest iichoI:ir« of the 
day are exp.*i ted to contribute lo its columns. 

'I he siiv* uf our Perio.iicHl shall be iim large, and 
itf ciecMiion as perfect, as its means can furnish. 

The Hrst number will bo sssued about tiie Istof 
Octobt r, Ij45. 

Tk«ms— $1. paid in advance: *I 2.S paid three 
months uaerthu date of the first number. 

1. W. WAttNER. 
In hfhaSfofhimsrtfaud othfrs. 

WUliaiTuburr: Junt 45tb, 1*45 



R. Iff. BARTLETT'K COiVinER- 
(lAL, C OLLEGE. 

TO TIIK COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS 
CuM\a,'.MTY:— Wc. Iho umlcrsigncd, 
(pupils of R. M. Bartb U.) practical accountants 
and book-keepers in the city of Cincinnati, fed it 
no lessaduly than a pleasure, at all times, to 
cotirape and reward merit, and particularly in that 
dcftartment which gives lo us a livelihood. We 
refer to the Science of Accounts and Uie Art of 
Double Entry Hook-Keeping. The iinportancu of 
the«fi accpMipIi^^hment* is now acknowledged by 
all, and still there are comparatively few tn any 
community, who are thoroughly masters of the 
whole aubject. Knowing, iis we do, thatapracti- 
cal knowledge of (he science of Double Entr>- 
Dook-Kerpiiig can be obtained only from a practi- 
cal insttiictor, we would, therefore, n-ronimend to 
those persons who desire to study the Art of Keep- 
ing Books practically, dec. &c.. to the unrivalled, 
welUlLuown, and long tried establishment, R. M. 
Bartlett's Commercial Colleoe. South-East 
corner of Main and Fourth-streets, Cincinnati. 
Nor can we find more appropriate language to 
express our ideas, than that adopted by Mr. B. 
himself, in his late advertisement, llu says: 

"Instead of making his pupils mere copyists, 
transcriber* and imitators. hi» course entirely 
practical, with each individual, from the com- 
mencement. For each pupil is required to proceed 
step by step, as if actually in Ihe counting-room 
of an extensive commercial house, receiving from 
the lips and hands of the principal himself, from 
hour to hour — item after item as they occur in tho 
business transactions of the day, week, month and 
year. 

"(^pon this plan there is no evasion or dodging 
Ihe question — no parrot-like responses — no tran- 
scribing and imitating the accounts of others, 
without personal menul effort — but through every 
stage of his progress, tlic K-arncr is compelled to 
think and act for himself, and on his own respon- 
sibility; and that, too, upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, for when the principal says to his clerk, do 
this or tiiat there is no time lor studying the art of 
Book-Keeping, the duty must be done instanler; 
and when afterwards culled upon to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, he must be prepared to 
do it, without hesitation or doubting. 

"Each pupil, upon the completion of his course, 
will undergo a public or private examinatioa, 'us 
he chooses.; If found worthy, he will receive a 
diploma that will not be questioned or treated with 
disrespect tn this or any other country. ** 
William Kissane, Book-Keeper for Pugh & Alvord, 

Pork Merchants on the Canal. 
W. C. Pinkham, Book-Keepcr for Blanchiey &. 

Simpson, wholesale Dry Goods Merchants, No. 

11, Pear-street. 
Richard Lloyd, Book-Keeper for P. Andrew, Com- 
mission Merchant. Railroad Depot. 
T. J. Tuitc, Book-Keeper for Withers, O'Shaugh- 

nessy &. Co., Auct.'s and Coin. Merchants, cor. 

Main and Third-streets. 
B. Raymond, Book-Keeper for Hopper, Wood &l 

Co., No. 8, Pearl-streel, Auct.'iand Commission 

Merchants. 

Rolla M. Withers, Book-Keeper for Withers &^ 
Carpenter, No. 50, Main-street, wholesale To- 
bacconists. 

Ovid C. Williamson, Book-Keeper for Richard 

Bales, No. 4B. Muln-street, wholesale Grocer. 
W. B. Clement, Book-Keeper for Beatly, McKen- 

zie &, Co., No. ^ti. Main-sl.. Com. Merchants. 
Geo. W. Coray, late Book-Ke]»eer for Charles 

Fisher, Pork Merchant on the Canal. 
Charles G. Enyart, Book-Keepcr for Gardner 

Phipps, Pork .Merchant. 
H. Goldthwait. Book-Keeper for H. Goldlhwait &. 

Co., wholesale Shoe Dealers, No. 27, Peurl-sl. 
William Beach, Book-Keeper for the Franklin 

Foundry. Front-st. 
AVm. P. Devon. Book-Keeper for John Cochran & 

Co., wholesale dealers in Laces, West 

Fourth-street. 
John D. Minor. Book-Keeper for Thomas H. Minor 

Ac Co.. wholesale Grocers. No. 59. Main-st. 
J. N. Walker, Bbok-Keeper for David Griffey, 

Foundry Business, &c , Congress-sl. 
William G. Jordan, Book-Keeper for John Sharp, 

wholesale Shoe dealer. No. 1H>, Main-st. 
Oliver Smith, late Book-Keeper for Wright, Smith 

&, Co.,Main-8l. 
Edward Morgan, Book-Keeper for H. W'. Derby Ac 

Co., Book Publtshers and SUtioneni, No. 113, 

Main-street. 

Oliver Scudder, Book-Keeper for W. B. Ross &. 
Co., wholesale Grocers, No. 36, Main-st. 

James Mansfield, Book-Keeper for A. Thayer &. 
Co.. Distillers. 

Thos. J. ShaefTer, Book-Keeperfor James Goodloe, 
Foundry and Engine business, Congress-st. 

Wm. S. Aldrich. Book-Keeper for Collier &l Aid- 
rich, Commission Merchants, No. 31, Sycamore- 
street. 

E. R. Peary, Book-Keeper for S B. Burdsal, whole- 
sale Boot and Shoe dealer, opposite the Henrie 
House. 

James S. Moffit, Book-Keepcr for Lalhaii^ Muf- 

tit. wholesale Grocers. No. '>2G, Main-st. 
Briggs Smith, Book-Keeper for E. Poor Co. 

wholesale Grocers, W. Fiflh-st. 
S. Easton. BAok-Kee|H-r for S. Si, £. Eaflton, 

Leather and Shoe Finding busiueas* No. 232, 

Main-street. 

S. S. Clark, Book-Keeper for S. ^ S. S. Clark, 
dealers in Coach Saddlery, Hardware. Leather, 
^c. No. 180, Main-sl. July 22, 1845. 8-tf 



TIIE wester:^ LAIVCET: devoted 
to Medic:d and Surgical Science. Edited by 
L. M. LAWSON. M. D.. Professor of General 
and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology, in 
Transylvania I'niversity, Le.xington. Kv- 

The Western Lancet is published monthly, at 
Three Dollars a year, m advance. Two copies 
s. ni to one addreWfift- Five Dollars, in advance. 



rw^ RAIVSYEVANIA IViEOICAE 

X jj^CHOOE. The next session will open 
the first Monday in November, which, together 

th Tuesday and Wednesday, will be devoted to 

troductorie'e, and the distribution of lickeU — 
The Didactic course will commence on Tuesdav 
the Glh of November, and close on the last of 
February, under the following arrangements: 

Benjamin W. Dum-KV, M. D., Professor of Ihe 
Principles and Practice uf Surgery. 

Wm. H. Richardson. M. !).. Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Thomas D. Mitchkll, M- D., Professor of Ma- 
teira Medtca and Therapeutics, and Dean of the 
Faculty. 

Robert Peter. M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Phannacv. 

LoTAN G. Watson, M. D., Professor of Theory 
an<i Practice. 

James .M. Bush. M. D., Professor of Specia 
and Surgical .Anatomy. 

Leonidas M. Lawson, M. D., Professor of Gen- 
eral und Pathological Anatomy and Physiology. 

Ethkmert Is. Dudlct, M. D.. Demousirator of 
Anatomy. 

For the information of persons at a distance, and 
unacquainted with the capabilities of tho school, 
t is proper to say that the Library contains nearly 
SUUO vuhinics. and is ackiiuwledgnd to be the best 
collection in th* West. The Chemical Apparatus, 
the Anatomical, Surgirjil, Pathological, and Obslet- 
1 .Museum, und the other means of instruction, 
of such an extent and quality, as to be fully 
adequate to all the purposes of a Medical School. 
The .Museum, especially, has no superior that we 
know of in Amcrtci. 

Hie cof^t of a full course of Lectures is one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent Imtiks of the Stale 
whence th" pupils come. The fee for the ntatricu- 
latiou and library ticket is five dollars, and the 
gnidualion fee twenty dollars, both of which lobe 
paid in par money. The terms and qualifications 
for becoming caiididateis for graduation, ure, attcn- 
dnnce on two full courses uf loclurc and paymrnt 
for Ihe same; the last course to be in this school. 
A satisfactory certificate of reputable practice 
(iiiring four years, will be regarded as equivalent to 
one course of lectures. 

.'\s the supply of anatomical material is very 
abundant, all Ihe pupils are advi.sed to take llie 
Dissecting ticket, which costs $10, for at least one 

The accommodations for boanlinj,' and lotJging 
medical RludenlH in the rily of Uxinglon. are su- 
perior in kind, and ample in extent, at prices from 
two to three dollars per week, fuel and ligUuin- 
eluded. 

iLr'Foraiiiditional informatioD, letters, post paid, 
mas l»e iiddressed to the Heaii. who will pruinptl v 
reply. .Mine 17. \ If. ' 

BOOK A^Ntr3PA:ftPIIEET WORK 
executed nenlly and elegantly, al Ihe ^hort- 
ist notice, anJ upon terms the must liberal, at the 
'True Amffrican*' Office. A"o. C. ^ill-Mrert. 
LrusoTOM. jun»> 1&-15.*-! if 
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A CURE FOR COUSUMPTION!!! Seven 
Thousand <.;as«'s of Obstinate Pulmonary 
Complaints cun d in one vearl! 

WISTAR'S liAUSAM Of' W II.D <:HERRY. 
Thf Ureat American Rt tnedif for lAing Comptainis, 
and all Affeclionn of the Hespiratvry Orauun. 

We do nul wi.sh to liitle with th*- tiv«s or health 
of theiilllicted.and we ancerely pledge ourselves 
to make, no u-ssertions as to the virtues of this 
rneriiciiie, and to hold out no hope to sufTering hu- 
manity which facts will not warrant. 

We ask the attention of ihe candid lo a few con- 
siderations. 

Nature, in every pari of her works, has left in- 
dellible marks of adaptation and design. 

The constitution of the animals and vegetables 
of the torrid, is such that they could nut endure 
the cold of the frigid zone, and vice versa. 

In regard to disease and its cure, the adaptation 
is not less striking. 

'I'he Mom of Jcrland, the Wild Cherry and Pine 
of all Northern latitudes (and "Dr. Wistar's Bal- 
sam," is a compound chemical extract from these) 
have long been celebrated for complaints prevalent 
only in cold climates. Indeed liie most distin- 
guished medical men huve averred that nature 
furnishes, in every country, antidotes for its own 
peculiar diseases. 

ihnsumptiun in its confirmed and incipient 
stages. Couffkit, ABthma^ Croup and lAvrr Complaint, 
form by far the most fatal class of diseases known 
lo our land. Yet even these may be cured by 
means of the simple yet poteerful remedies ( named 
above J and which are scattered, by a beneficent 
Providence, wherever these maladies prevail. 
^ (CrThe case of Thomas Cozens of Haddonfietd, 
N. J., is related by myself; and that all may know 
Its entire truth, the statement is sworu to U'fore a 
Justice of Ihe Peace. 

Hai.wonftknp. N. J., April 20, 1843. 

On or near the I2ih day of December. 1H4I, I 
wn.>« taken wilh a violent pain in Iho side near the 
Liver, which continued for about five days, and was 
followed bv the breaking of an ulcer, or something 
inwardly, "which relieved the pain a little, but 
caused ine to throw up a great quantity of offen- 
sive matter and also much blood. Being greatly 
alarmed at this, I applied to a physician, but he 
said he thought he could do but little forme except 
give me some Mercury pills, which I refused to 
take, feeling satisfied that they could do me no 
good; many other remedies were then procured 
by my wife and friends, and none did me any good, 
and the discharge of blood and corruption still 
continued everv few days, and at last became so 
offensive 1 could scarcely breathe. I was also 
seized with a violent cough, which, at times, caused 
me to raise much more blood than I had done be- 
fore, and my disease continued in this way. still 
growing worse until February, when all hope of 
my recovery was given up, and my friends all 
thought I would die with a Galloping Cousump- 
tion. At this moment, when my life was appar- 
ently drawing to a close. I heard of Dr. H'is/ar** 
BaUam of Wild Cherry, and got a bottle, which 
relieved me immediately, and by tho use of only 
three bottles of this medicine, all my pain was re- 
moved, my cough and spitting of blood and cor- 
ruption entirely stopped, and in a few weeks my 
health was so far restored as lo enable me to go to 
work at my trade, (which is a carpenter) and up 
lo this time I have enjoyed good health. 

THOMAS COZENS. 

Witness. — I am acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
Cozens, and having seen him during his illness, I 
think the above statement entitled to full credit. 

S AMI' El. H. BORROUGHS. 

Gloucester County, SS. — Personally came be- 
fore me, Uie siibscriU'r, one of the Justices of the 
Peace in and forsaid county, Thomas Cozens, and 
being duly affirmed according to law, sailh tlie 
above statement in all things is true. Affirmed 
before me on the aOth day of April, 1843. 

J. CLE.MENT. 

WiMar*s Balaam of Wild Cherry! 

Wilt Miraeleg nrrer cease' More etiflence of iU 
surprising Health Heaiomtixx Virtue*.' 1 1 

FROM DR. BAKER, .SPRINGFIELD, WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY, KY. 

Springfield, Ky., .May 14, 1845. 
Messrs. Sandforu <&. Park: 

Geiits — I take this opportunity of informing 
you of a tiiosl remarkable cure performed upon me 
by the use of Dr. Wistar's BaUam of Wild Cherry. 

In the year lh4U, I was taken with an inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, which I labored under for six 
weeks, when I gradually recovered. In the fall of 
1841,1 was attacked with a severe cold, which 
seated itself on my lungs; and for the space of 
three years 1 was confined to iny bed. I tried all 
kinds of medicines, and every variety of medical 
aid witliont benefit; and thus I wearied along until 
the winter of \M\, when I heard of Wistar's 
balsam uf Wild Cherry. 

My friends persuaded me lo give it a trial, tho* i 
had given up all hopes of recovery and had pre- 
iiured myself for the change of another world. 
Hirough their solicitations I was induced to make 
use of the Genuine WistarU Balsam of WHd CIterry. 
The etFect was truly astonishing. After jite years 
of afftictiun, pain and suffering; and after having 
spent/our or ^ve hundred doUars to no purpose; tind 
the best and most respectable physicians had prov- 
ed unavuiliiig, I was soon restored to entire health 
by the blessing of God and tho use of Dr. Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

I am now enjoying good liealth, and such is my 
altered oppearance, that t am no longer kuowu 
when I meet my former acquaintances. 

1 have gained rapidly in weight, and my flesh is 
firm and solid. I can now eat as much as any 
person, and my food n-.ews to agree with me. 1 
have eaten nore during the last six monllis than I 
had eaten five years before. 

Considering my case almost a miracle, I deem it 
necessjiry for the good of the afllicled. and a duty 
1 owe to the proprietors and my fellow men, (who 
should know where relief is to be had) to make 
this statement public. May the blessing of God 
rest upon the proprietor!! of so valuable a medicine 
as Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Yours, respctfully. WM. H. BAKER. 
BEWARE OF COUNTKRFEITSr: 

Those who counterfeit a good medicine for the 
purpose of adding a few dollars to their pocket, are 
iar worse than Ihe manufacturers of spurious coin. 
For while the latter only rob us of our properly, 
the former take property and health and life away. 
Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry is admitted, 
by thousands of disinterested witnesses, to have 
effected the most extraordinary cures in cases of a 
puhmnary and asthmatic character, ever before re- 
corded in the history of medicine. 

The young, Iho beautiful, the good, all speak 
forth Its praise. It is now the favorite medicine in 
th" most intelligent families of ourcountry. 

Such a high stand in public estimation has been 
achieved by its own merita alone. And so long us 
a discerning public are careful to get Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild ( berry, and refuse, with scorn. 
counterfeits, und every other article proffered to 
them as a substitute, so long will cures — positive 
CURES— cheer the tiresido of many a despairing 
family. 

I J The true and genuine "Wistar's Balsam of 
Wild Cherry" is sold ut established agencies in all 
parts of the United Slates. 

SANDi'ORD & PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Corner of Fourth Walnut-sts., Proprietors, 
to whom all orders must be addre»»ed. 

sSoLU IN KeNTICKV bv the following .'\nENTS. 

\. 1'. Hays, l<exing'on; Seaton Sharpe, 
Mavsville; W. L. Crutdier, Frankfort; J. L. Smed- 
lev.' Harrodsburgh; Chancller & Phillips, I^banon; 
r. Smith, Greensburgh; J. J. Younglove, 
^ (ireen; Hopper & Campbell, Hopkins- 
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I.KWIXSKI, Aichit«T«.— Offiieii 

ihe t.-pper Sl„rv e|- lii- l oui.lv Clerk- 
OlTii-.-. Lexii.^.ton', .luly -J-l, Mb. H-lf 

AineRI€A!« ARV>CNION. 

OI'KICER.s I'DK 1S45. 

\VILM.\M ClLl.KN UI!Y.\NT. PresidcnI. 
.ANDREW W.^K.NER, Reeordine Setrel»rv 
EHr.NEZER PI.AIT, Trcwurer. 
ROJJERT J'-. l-UASER,Ci.rrespondingSccrct,.r; 
Oommitire of Maruigtmrnl. 

I JuMies T. liradv 



Frottper M. Welinon 
Jonalhau Slnrt;e>., 
Eriistu.'i I*. B«-iiedicl, 
f'harles I'. Brigpi. 
Charles .M. Leupp, 
Auguslin .\virili, 



Abnih.mi M. (.'ozien 
Juhn II. Gourlie, 
John II. AuKten, 
Williuin T. Hoppin. 
John I'. Ki.lner, 

ndfor 



Benjuniin R. Winlhrop. 

CIRCULAR. 
Amkkk ai Akt-Umon Rocxis, ( 
January, 1845. < 
HE .American .^rt-l'nion, now in the Slh year 
tience, was incorporated bv On- 
Legislature of New York, for Hie promotion of Ihe 
Fine ArU in Ihe I'niled Slutea. Such inslitnlions, in 
Europe, are doing niori- for Art lhan inonarchsand 
noble*. The Art-Union of London devoteatothe 
arts an income of near sevenlv Uiousand doilari.. 
Ours, l)ein(f Ibe lirsl enlablishe'd in lhi« coiiiilrv, 
during Ihe formatire and experimental period of 
iuexislencc, lia» found oiuch lo hinder iu> growth. 
It is believed now to be firmlv establinhed and lo 
have entered upon a career o'f widely extendinR 
usefulness, — its income Ihe last year havinir be<-ii 
more than len thousand dollars. 

No American can fail to be prond of Ihe fact that 
American .Arlisls, in every work of Fine Art, hav,: 
already won distinction, even in the most culliia- 
ted M-ircles of Ihe old world, and that, among u», 
arlisijcal talent is showing itself in every quarter. 
Pljll, many have supposed that our greater equality 
of wealth — Ihe rapid dinlrihulion of estates — the 
reunblicnn plainness of our tastes and the indepen- 
dence of our feelings, niusi prevent that patron- 
age which hnsalways been considered necessary lo 
great Bxcellence in' Art. The lasle of the people 
and lUe skill of the artist must mutually minister 
to ewJi other, and neither can be cullivaled except 
by aid from without. The artist must have pur- 
chaseisMid Ihe people must have works of art, be- 
fore llie.,)jiet lessons of the ideal and the beautiful 
can produce their proper effect. But works of 
Fine Art are so expensive a luxury that Ihe weal- 
thy and high born alonecan hope to procure Iheni, 
except on the plan of Ihe Art-Union, which offers 
to Ihe artist, patronage without a pnlron, and seeks 
to cullivale the general taste by placing merilorious 
works of art within the reach of the smallest 
means. 

Each subscriber of five dollars, becomes a mem- 
ber of Ihe Art-Union fora year, and is enlilled to 
all iu privileges. The money Urns obtained, alter 
paying necessary expenses, is applied for Ihe bene- 
fit of the members alone, as follows: One orinore 
large original engravings of choice pictures are 
produced in each year, and every member has a 
copy of Ihem. The residue of the funds, is devo- 
ted lo the purchase of works of native or resident 
artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot,ainong 
the members, at the ."Annual .Meeting on Ihe Friday 
before Christmas, in each year. The Art-Uniun 
Rooms also include a fine picture gallery, Ihe walls 
of which are at all limes, hung wilh paintings, 
either purchased by the inslilutioii, or placed there 
by the owners for sale, which is under Ihe care of 
the Superintendent, and is free to all the members 
with their friends, and others interested in the 
progress of An. Thus, for only five dollars, each 
member is sure of receiving a large engraving 
(perhaps more) of great meril, worth Ihe whole 
price of subscription and Ihe chance of obtaining, 
in addition, one of the paintings or other works of 
art purchased, some of which are uf groat value; 
b>'8ides keeping open a free gallery, which, by fre- 
quent changes, has always the charm of freshness 
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.AfJEVTS IN InDIA.VA. 

nly Agents in Indian- 
llaule; C. F. Wilslack, 
Co.. Madison; Win- 
.Mbanv; Jesse Stevens, 
■k. Crawfirdsville; Dr. L. 
John fiordon, Salem; Wni. 
.^onierw, V i nee n ties; 



and bv recular .Agents ,>sl:il>lished iu all iinporlaiit 
lowiis throughout the Slat,'. 

SiiLD IN Ohio — Hv Satiford h, Havward, Book- 
sellers, and by H. iic E. CavlorJ, Druggists, Cleve- 
land; Dr. L. J. Ives, Akr.m; Hieg. r A Bal.iwin. 
.MasBillou; Weagloy&. Knepper, Wooster; Collins 
& Letfingwell, K»renn.i; Sargent & Co., .Medina; 
Dr. Woosler, KlviVi; Win. Cliapin, .Norwnlk:C. 
A. Hawlev, PaiiisviUe; S. S. & H. Fassell, Aslila- 
bula; 11. 1''. Cumniings, Unionville; L. P. Shurgess 
& Co., Mansfield: J. L. St. John, Tiffen; Cauip- 
h. ll it Son. .Sandtiskv C.ly; A. Knislon &. Co.. 
Toledo; Whiting li. Ilunlinglou, Columbus; Fall, 
McCracken Co., Lsiieaster; Cochran Co.. 
Zauesville; Krnincr, Urnggist. Newark; Dr. Brown. 
.Mt. Vernon; ( . F. llelmon &; C., N. Ll.«bou; A. 
L. Fra/ier, Slenbeuville; E. B. IVrkiHs, .Mariella; 
C. L. ( urrier. Alheiis; I,. P. Meguet, ISallupnlis; 
J. L. .McVev, rortsnioulh; A. D. Sprout, Chilli- 
colhe; Van Cleve & Newall, Dayton; and by ap- 
pointed .\gentsin every town in the State. 

Sold iu Detroit, .Mich., bv J. Owens vV Co. 

Sold in Pittsburgh, Pn., by S. Wilcox, Jr. 

JulvW, S-3m 



The paintings and other works of art, distribu- 
ted the last year, actually cost the Art-Union 
about seven thousand dollars, each member re- 
ceiving a fine steel engraving, by Jones, of tlio 
popular picture, "Sparking," by E<lmon>ls, and a 
fine etching of the "Escape of Capt. Wharton," 
by Hoppin, and ninety-two members received 
valuable paintings, ^e. 

The success of Ihe last year, justifies Ihe hope 
that, this year, a much larger number of paintings, 
&c., will he distribnied, and the fine historical pic- 
ture of "The Capture of Major Andre," by Du- 
rand, is already in the hands of the engravers, to 
be executed in line, on steel — the figures by 
Jones and the landscape by Smilie. 

Tho Institution is managed by gentlemen who 
are not artists, and have no privileges beyond tho 
other members, and no compensation but the satis- 
faction of serving Ihe cause of Art; they, there- 
fore, with more confidence, appeal lo Ihe growing 
taste and patriotic pride of their fellow citizens, to 
lend their aid (it is but lending) to a cause w hich 
unites so much public good with private gratifica- 
tion, at so little individual expense. 

.Mr. W . S. Sui-OMONs is Ihe Travelling Agent of 
the .Art-Union, and subscriptions and pavinents 
may be made to him. Remittances hy letter should 
be addressed to Ihe Corresponding Secretary, — by 
drafts, when practicable, payable lo Ihe order of 
F^benezer Plait, Esq., I'reusurer, — ajid as soon as 
Iho money reaches the Treasurer, certificates of 
membership will be sent lo Uie persons making tlie 
remittance. 

•," All letlem < 
must bo addresaef 
ponding Secretary, American Art-Union, 32'J 
Broadway, New Vork." 

W. C. BRYANT, President. 

ID-.Mr. JOHN S. WILSO.\ is appointed Hon- 
orary Secretary for Lexington, who will receive 
subscriptions. 



I the business of the Institution 



GREAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE! — 
Books by Mail— The "Waldie" system re- 
vived hy the original editor — The cash system re- 
duced to its ntniost limit by a reduction of one 
half.— The Weekly Volume, a select Circulating 
Library t"or town and country. 

On Ihe first Wednesday of January, 1845, will 
be published simultaneously at Philadelphia and 
Louisville, Ihe first numlierof SiniM's H'rrUy Vol- 
wnt. a Select Circulaling Library for town and 
connlry.on the plan of Waldie's, at a greatly re- 
duced price, of a large size and ih'W type. Con- 
ducted by Ihe original, and for tho first 
I, Uie sole ediloi 
blished by his s 
^ince Ihe discontinuance of "Waldi( 
ed hy the derangement of the ciirrencv,and since 
the death of .Mr. Waldie, in IH40, the' editor has 
been constantly reminded by numerous old sub- 
scribers and friends, that the plan of publishing 
books cheaply, in a form to go by mail, so long 
popular, a plan which has afforded an immense 
class of educated individuals a menial resource 
adapted to their tastes, was still a great uilsuppliiMj 
public want. 

The press haa run riot so long, and the public 
eye has lieen stimulated so constantly, that some 
additional inducements lo retrace must be offered, 
some economy studied, lo enable us to pour the 
stream of know ledge into Ihe little channels which 
lead to every fireside, and by iiutinuating a taste 
(or Uie excellent and the true, to impart a new 
charm and a new attraction lo that congregation 
of secure and bleiHed enioynieiits which we call 
Homt. 

Those inducement., we now offer, by rodocing 
the cost to one half Ihe original sum — a heller ar- 
rangement for the early reception of new books 
from Europe — a casli capital to ensure the contin- 
uance of the work, an excellent printer, and a 
publislior lo devote his undivided atleulion to tho 
demands of gubscriliers. 

For a cent aday, postage included, we supply at 
least a duodecimo book every week lo a whole 
family. We can put books in circulation through 
the whole interior of Uie country in three weeks 
after their issue in London; and compete in chean- 
ness wilh any press that cau be establi.shed. To 
Ihe first fourteen volumes of "Waldie's Literary," 
the editor refers for Uie evidence of tho kind of 
materials within his reach, and uf his ability to se- 
lect therefrom. 

Our plan embraces the publication of the new- 
est and best books in Ihe various departments of 
Travels, Voyages, Novels. Tales, Sketches, Biog- 
raphy and -Vlemoire — in short Ihe whole range of 
polite literature, and including translations made 
expressly for Uie work. The editor has access to 
and a knowledge of, the best and most extensive 
public and private collections on this continent. 

Terms: "The Weekly Volume, or. Select Li- 
brary." will be pHuted on a double super-royal 
slieel, sixteen pages quarto, three colums on each, 
and mailed weekly w-ilh great care. 
One copy, $4 pr an'in | Five copies $1.1 pran'ni 
Three copies 10 " | Ten copies, S5 

Always in advance. 

ID- The postage of this perioilical, 101) miles 
and under, I i cts.; over 1(10 mil. », iS cIs. 

The Journal of Belles Lettres occupy Ibe two 
first ]it>ges. This leaf will contain original litera- 
ry matter and news, criticisms, lists o| new books,' 
to Iheir respective merits; and. 
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